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PEEFACE 


It might appear presumptuous of me to attempt a woik 
on water-motors, as such eminent men as Lord Armstrong, 
Sir William Fairbairri, Professor Robinson, Mr. Bodmer, and 
many more have written valuable and comprehensive? works 
on the subject, but friends have induced me to place this 
little volume before the reader because all the books pre- 
viously published are too abstruse in mathematics, and not 
practical. This is what I have tried, as much as possible, to 
avoid, and if I have succeeded my object has been attained. 

This book is intended as an introduction only to hydraulic 
motors, and deep, and .in many cases useless, calculations are 
avoided. Having long ago experienced the lack of handy 
information, it is hoped the remarks herein may prove useful 
to Those seeking acquaintance with this pleasing and useful 
^ubjeSt, 

A table of square and cube -roots, advancing by half- 
iaches, re^iven, as they frequently occur in the calculatiotffc; 

, also a table giving the pressure of water in lbs. per squai^ 
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inch, with heads in feet, yards, fathoms and metres, from 
5 to 1000 feet, advancing by 5 feet. 

For convenience of those readers who wish to go more 
deeply into the study of the various water-motors, I give the 
titles of the following useful books : — 

* Millgearing,’ by Sir William Fairbairn. 

* Turbines,’ by William Cullen. 

* Water-wheels,’ by William Donaldson. 

‘ Spons’ Dictionary of Engineering.’ 

* Hydraulic Motors,’ by G. E. Bodmer. 

* Turbine Manual,’ by C. L. Hett. 

, ‘ Rural Water Supply,’ by C. L. Hctt. 

* Water Engineering,* by C. Slagg. 

* Des machines et appareils destines k I’elovation des 

Eaux,’ by Arthur Morin. 

* The Engineer,’ years 1872 and 1876. 

‘ Mechanical World,’ year 1884. 

‘ Practical Engineer,' year 1892. 

P. R. B. 


Syerston, Notts ; 1893. 
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CHAPTER L 
INTRODUCTION. 

Considering the vast and certain amount of force available 
froiu tides, rivers, waterfalls, and the wind, it seems to an 
^thusiastic economist strange that such should bo almost 
ignored by the great fuel-consumers for producing motive- 
power. 

The truth, however, is simply this : “ While fully alive 
to the fact that more power is running loose than the ag- 
gregate horse-power of the world, means are lacking at 
piesent to utilise it. Steam engines can generally be put 
down to suit the requirements of manufacturers, &c., while 
a river or waterfall often demands a visit from Mahomet.” 

To imagine the methods of centuries ago again taking 
their position and possibly superseding our steam engines 
seems a step backwards ; yet it is more than probable that 
the utilisation of the existing powers of nature through the 
medium of dynamos, cheap accumulators, and a few miles of 
v/^iye will be another step on the ladder of progress. With 
many people, the utilisation of water-power appears out of 
da^e aEd not worth considering. However, with an eye on 
the future, is thought some information relative to water 
motors may be of service to those interested in the subject. 
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Windmills are certainly growing more in favour for 
working dynamos, especially in America, and in a few cases 
turbines and water-wheels are resorted to. 

When windmills are used, it is necessary to employ accu- 
mulators, by means of which the electricity is stored up to 
give a supply during drought; these accumulators add 
greatly to the first cost and inci<ease the working expenses, 
also occupy a large space, which, in places thickly populated, 
is an expensive item. When soifie means are discovered by 
which we can obtain electiicit(y in a cheap way, without 
motive-power, then we shall get what is required, but until 
that time arrives, we must employ the means that has been 
provided for us by mother Nature, water-power, &c. 

It appears that almost every motive-power machine was 
originally invented for the purpose of raising water. 

History informs us that ihe Chinese were the first to use 
water-wheels, as a means for raising water from the rivers 
for irrigating purposes. These wheels were ingeniously con- 
stnioled from bamboo canes. Two upright posts were firmly 
set in the bed of the river in a line perpendicular to its 
banks, and high enough to raise the periphery of the wheel 
above the banks. The axle, usually about 10 feet long, 
rested upon these two upright posts. The remainder of the 
wheel was formed entirely of bamboo. The rim, spokes and 
floats, or buckets, were formed of large pieces, firmly bound 
together by cordage, made of bamboo fibres. The frame of 
the wheel consisted of 16 to 18 spokes framed into the axle 
obliquely near the extremity, and crossing each other at 
about two-thirds of their length. The wheel was strengthr 
ened by a concentric circle passing through the points where 
the spokes crossed, and the ends of the spokes were secured 
to the two rims. The spokes next to the back being about 
15 inches shorter than the outer spokes. Between the rim 
and the cross of the spokes was a triangular space, whiok 
was woven with close basket-work, form'lng jthe floats or 
buckets, by means of which the motion was imparted to the 
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wheel. The buckets for raising the water consisted of 
hollow bamboo canes closed at one end and attached to two 
spokes of the wheel, and so fixed that when they were on a 
level with the axle they had an inclination of about 25^ to 
the axle of the wheel. The closed end of the tube was of 
course the lowest, and was fastened to the outer or largest 
rim, while the open end was attached to the smaller rim 
nearest the bank. In that position the buckets dipped into 
the stream, as the wheel revolved, and raised with the open 
end uppermost. Their inclination, which was gradual, 
changed as they raised, yet so slightly as not to discharge 
the water until they reached the top. At this point they 
poured their contents into a wide trough, from which it was 
distributed to the plantation. These wheels were from 20 
to 40 feet in diameter, according to the height of the river 
banks and consequently the height to which the water had 
to be raised. ^ 

As the engineering practice improved, so did the water- 
wheel ; they were next made of wood, then of cast iron, and 
more recently still of wrought iron and steel, and built on 
more scientific principles. 

A great improvement in undershot water-wheels was 
made by M. Poncelet, about the year 1825, when he invented 
the water-wheel which up to the present time bears his 
name. The low ratio of effect transmitted by the common 
radial float wheel, induced that celebrated Frenchman to 
examine scientifically the conditions upon which the efficiency 
of this species of wheel depended, with a view to ascertaiii 
^whether it might bo rendered more economical in its action. 
The inve&*tigation, which embraced a very extensive series of 
experiments, led to the discovery that the float, instead of 
.presenting a plane radial surface to the impulse of the water, 
should consist of circular arcs of assignable radii of curvature, 
wjd, moreover, to be disposed by the condition that the 
greatest possibl(f amount of v/r wa, or inherent energy of 
the moving current, should be rendered available upon the 

B 2 
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wheel at the moment of impulse. The necessity of departing 
from the received practice was fully demonstrated by mathe- 
matical considerations, and confirmed by the successful sub- 
stitution of a wheel constructed on the new principle deve- 
loped and recommended by M. Poncelet, in place of one of 
the old form. 

Water-wheels, not being adapted for great pressures or 
high falls, have, to a certain degree, had to retire from the 
field in favour of turbines, which latter can be used for 
almost any head or pressure of water, and give most excellent 
results. 

Turbines, in thtir primilive form, are very ancient, 
dating as far back as 70 years b.c. They were of a small 
size, and consisted simply of a few vanes or boards, secured 
to the lower end of a mill-stone spindle. Against these 
vanes the current was directed, and by its impact caused the 
axb to revolve. These wheels are still used in many parts 
of India and the East. 

Turbine was the name originally given in France to all 
water motors with vertical shaft or spindle, the motor itself 
revolving horizontally. 

The first turbine resembling somewhat the modern type 
was designed by M. Borda ; the water entering the wheel fell 
down on a curved paddle, like an inclined plane, and acted 
by its weight. 

The development of the turbine dates back to the year 
1827. A prize was, at that time, offered by the Societo 
d’Encouragement for a motor of this kind, which should be 
an improvement upon the turbines used up to that date, the 
prize being awarded to M. Fourneyron, whose turbines, 
slightly modified, are used even now. 

In many situations, however, neither water-wheels^iqr 
turbines are suitable ; in such cases the water-pressure engmeB 
are admirably adapted. At first these were erected^ on 
surface and raised the water from pit and mine shafts or 
wells. They originated in Hungary, hence the original 
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name given to them was Hungarian Machines. These 
machines are useful and convenient in mountainous countries, 
where a convenient fall can he obtained. There are many 
places where these machines might be introduced with great 
advantage, both at the top of the shaft and underground in 
dip-workings. 

Not unfrequently hydraulic or water-pressure engines, 
with rotatory motions, cither oscillating, or fitted like an 
ordinary steam engine, without lap on the slide valve, are 
used, especially for small powers, worked by water from the 
town mains. 

A great deal of trouble was at first experienced in 
obtaining a water pressure great enough, very few towns at 
that time having waterworks, therefore making the engines 
very huge and heavy. This difficulty was, however, over- 
come by Lord Armstrong, when he, in the year 1851, 
invented the dead-weight accumulator, and later on, when 
Mr. Browne invented his steam accumulator, which latter is 
largely employed for working the hydraulic machinery on 
board ships, where hanging weights cannot be used, being 
affected by the rolling of the vessel. 

Another objection to these engines was the great shock 
produced by the reversal of the piston at the end of every 
stroke ; this was also overcome by Lord Armstrong. 

We now come to a simple, ingenious, and much neglected 
machine for raising water, which is called the Hydraulic 
Ham, or Hydraulic Momentum Machine. This useful appa- 
ratus was without a doubt the invention of Mr. Whitehurst, 
pf Derby, although his machine was not automatic. The in- 
ventor of ‘the self-acting hydraulic ram was M, Montgolfier 
the great French engineer, of balloon fame. 
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CHAPTEE II. 

HYDRAULICS RELATING TO WATER MOTORS. 

The principal losses occurring in water-motors are many, 
such as: sharp and angular divisions of the stream in 
entering the motor, or in the water’s course through the 
motor, causing impact, or the conversion of a portion of the 
energy into head instead of useful work; the velocity of 
the water, as it leaves the bucket or cylinder, representing 
energy which has not been converted into work; the 
frictional resistance offered to the motion of the water by 
the wetted surfaces of the buckets, vanes, or cylinders, 
causing also the conversion of a portion of the energy into 
head instead of work. 

From the above it will be seen that the bucket or ad- 
mission to a cylinder should have a surface at the entrance 
parallel to the relative course of the stream, and the buckets 
or exhaust passages should be curved so as to avoid sharp 
angles being presented to the stream. If the stream is 
sharply deflected, a portion of the water is backed, the 
smoothness of the stream is disturbed, and result considerable 
loss by impact and otherwise. 

The discharging edge of buckets should be ’as nearly 
tangential to the periphery of the wheel as possible, bearing 
in mind the clearance of the next bucket, and a great diATwrt 
enoe of the velocity in the parts of the escaping water 
should be avoided. 

The wetted surface in the motor should be small, as 
friction is proportional to that surface. 
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1 cuT 3 ic foot of water equals 62*425 or in practice 02.^ lbs. 

1 gallon equals 10 lbs. 

1 cubic foot of water equals 6 * 24 gallons or in practice 
6^ gallons. 

1 gallon equals 0*16 cubic foot. 

62J lbs. being the weight of one cubic foot of water, 528 
cubic feet per minute equals one horse-power for every foot 
of fall of the water, when the water is acted upon by a 
steady water-pressure. From one-fifth to two-fifths of this 
power is absorbed bj' friction. The usual power obtained 
by well-constructed water-wheels is two-thirds of the actual 
power. In such cases, of course, the quantity of water 
required to produce one effective horse -power will be 
792 cubic feet per minute for each foot of full, and the 
quantity falling on each bucket, in a water-wheel, if well 
constructed, should equal 720 cubic feet per minute, or 
12 cubic feet per second, which gives a modulus of 73 percent. 

Pressure of water in pounds per square inch equals head 
of water in feet multiplied by 0*433, or in practice 0*44. 

Head of water in feet equals pressure of water in pounds 
per square inch multiplied by 2*0307. 


Table I. —Pressure of Water at different Heads in Pounds 
PER Square Inch. 


Head 

of 

Water 

in 

feet. 

Head of 
Water 

In yards. 

Head of 
Water in 
fathoms. 

j Pressure 
Head of of Water 
Water in! in lbs. 
metres, per 

j Bq. inch. 

Head 

of 

Water 

in 

feet. 

Head of 
Water 
in yards. 

Head of 
WaU-rin 
fathoms. 

Head of 
Water In 
metres. 

Pressure 
of Water 
in lbs. 
per 

eq inch. 

* 5 

1 * 66 

0*83 

1-52 

2-16 

50 

16'6 

8-3{ 

15-2 

21-6 

10 

3-33 

1-66 

3'04 

4-33 

55 

18-3 

9-16 

16-7 

23-8 

15 

5-00 

2-50 

4'')7 

6-40 

60 

20 0 

1 100 1 

1 18-2 

25-9 


6-66 1 

3-33 

609 

8-66 

65 

21-6 

1 10 8 

19*8 

28-1 

2a' 

8-33 

4-16 

7-62 

10-80 

70 

23-3 

11-6 

1 21-3 

30 3 

30 

10 00 

500 

9-14 

12-90 

75 

25-0 

12 5 

' 22-8 

32 4 


11-60 

5-83 

10-60 

15-10 

80 

26 6 

13 3 

j 24-3 

34-6 

40 

I3-3 

6-66 

12-1 

17-3 

85 

28-3 

14-1 

1 25-9 

36-8 

45 

15*0 

7*S) 

13-7 

19-4 

90 

300 

15 0 

1 27-4 

389 
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Table I. — continued. 


Head 

of 

Water 

in 

fret. 

Head of 
Water 
in yards. 

Head of 
Water in 
fathoms. 

Head of 
Water In 
metres. 

Pressure 
of Water 
in lbs. 
per 

sq. inch. 

Head 

of 

Water 

In 

feet. 

Head of 
Water 
In yards. 

! 

Head of 
^Viiter in 
fuihoma. 

Head of 
Water In 
metres. 

Pressure 
of Water 
in lbs. 
per 

sq. inch. 

95 

31-6 

15*8 

28-9 

4 M 

805 

101*6 

50*8 

92*9 

132*1 

100 

83 -3 

16‘6 

30'4 

43 3 

310 

108*3 

51*6 

94*4 

134*3 

105 

35 -0 

17-5 

320 

45-4 

315 

105 0 

62*5 

96*0 

136*4 

no 

86 6 

18-3 

33-5 

47-6 

320 

106*6 

1 58*3 

97*5 

188*6 

115 

38-3 

19-1 

35-0 

49*8 

825 

108 3 

54*1 

99*0 

140*8 

120 

40*0 

200 

86-5 

51-9 

380 

110*0 

j .55*0 

100*5 

142*9 

125 

41-6 

20-8 

38*1 

54*1 

38.5 

111*6 

1 55*8 

102*1 

145*1 

180 

48-3 

21-6 

39-6 

56*8 

840 

113*8 

56*6 

103*6 

147*8 

135 

45-0 

22-5 

4 M 

58-4 

345 

115*0 

57-5 

105*1 

149*4 

140 

46-6 

23-3 

42*6 

60-6 

350 

116 6 

58*3 

106*6 

151*6 

145 

48*3 

24-1 

441 

62*8 

855 

118*3 

59*1 

108*2 

153*8 

150 

500 

25*0 

45*7 

64*9 

8(;() 

1200 

60*0 

109 7 

155*9 

155 

51'6 

25-8 

47-2 

67- 1 

3(;5 

121‘6 

60*8 

111*2 

1.58 1 

100 

58-3 

26-6 

48*7 

69-3 

370 

128*3 

61*6 

112*7 

160*8 

165 

, 55 0 

27*5 

50-2 

71-4 

875 

125*0 

62*5 

114*3 

162*4 

170 

§6-6 

28*3 

51*8 

78-6 

880 

126 *6 

68*3 

115*8 

164 ‘6 

175 

58*3 

29*1 

.'^3-3 

75-8 

885 

128*8 

61*1 

117*3 

166*8 

ISO 

60 0 

30-0 

54*8 

77-9 

890 

180*0 

65*0 

118 8 

168*9 

185 

61'6 

30 -8 

568 

80 1 

895 

181 6 

65*8 

120*3 

171*1 

190 

63 ‘3 

31-6 

57-9 

82 ‘8 

400 

188*3 

: 66*6 

121*9 

173*3 

195 

65-0 

32*5 

59’4 

84-4 

410 

136*6 

1 68*8 

124*9 

177*6 

200 

66'6 

33-3 

60*9 

86-6 

420 

140*0 

1 70*0 

128*0 

181*9 

205 

68*3 

34 1 

62*4 

88-8 

430 

148*3 

71*6 

131*0 

186*3 

210 

70-0 

350 

64-0 

9(»*9 

440 

146*6 I 

73*3 

184*1 

190*6 

215 

71-6 

35-8 

65-5 

93' 1 

4.50 

150*0 

75*0 

187*1 

194*9 

220 

73-3 

866 

67*0 

95*3 

460 

1.58*3 

76*6 

140*2 

199*3 

225 

750 

37-5 

68-5 

97-4 

470 

156*6 

78*3 

143*2 

263*6 

280 

76'6 

38-8 

70-1 

09-6 

480 

160*0 

80*0 

146*3 

207*9 

2 S 5 

78-3 

89*1 

71-6 

101 '8 

490 

163*8 

81*6 

149*3 

212*3 

240 

80-0 

40-0 

731 

108 '9 

500 

166*6 

83*3 

152*4 

216*6 

245 

81*6 

40'8 

74-6 

106- 1 

510 

170*0 

85*0 

155*4 

220*9 

250 

83‘3 

41-6 

76-2 

i 108*8 

520 

178*3 

86*6 

158*4 

225*3 

255 

85-0 

42-5 

77*7 

110*4 

580 

176*6 

88*3 

161*5 

229*6 

260 

86*6 

43-3 

79-2 

112*6 

540 

180*0 

90*0 

164*5 

238 - f / 

265 

88*3 

44- 1 

80-7 

114*8 

550 

183*3 

91*6 

167*6 

2.38*3 

270 

90-0 

45-0 

82-2 

116*9 

560 

186*6 

93*3 

170*6 

242*6 

275 

91*6 

45-8 

88-8 

119*1 

570 

190*0 

95*0 

173*7 

2# i 9 

280 

98-3 

46-6 

85-3 

121*8 

580 

193*3 

96 6 

176*7 


285 

95-0 

47-5 

86'8 

123*4 

590 

196 6 

98*3 

179*8 

255-6 

290 

96-6 

48-3 

88-3 

125*6 

600 

200*0 

100*0 

182*8 

25^*? 

295 

98-3 

491 

89-9 

127*8 

610 

203*3 

101*6 

185*9 

26?*^ 

800 

100 0 

500 

91-4 

129*9 

620 

206*6 

10^3*3 ^ 

188*9 

268*6 
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Table 1.— continued. 


Head 

of 

A'atcr 

ill 

feet. 

Head of 
Water 
in yards. 

1 

Head of 
Water In 
fat bums. 

Head of 
Water in 
metres. 

Pressure 
of Water 
in lbs. 
per 

sq. inch. 

Head 

of 

Water 

in 

feet. 

Head of 
W>-ter 
in yaida 

Head of H<'ad of 
Water in Water in 
fathoms. 1 luetica. 

Pressure 
of Water 
in lbs. 
per 

sq. inch. 

ono 

210'0 

105-0 

192-0 

‘272-9 

820 

273-3 

136-6 

‘249-9 

355*3 

(IIO 

213'3 

lOG-6 

11)5-0 

277-3 

830 

276-6 

138*3 

‘252-9 

359-6 

GoO 

21G G 

108-3 

198-1 

281-6 

840 

280 0 

140*0 

‘256-0 

363*9 

GGO 

‘220-0 

110-0 

201-1 

285-9 

850 

283-3 

141*6 

259-0 

368-3 

(170 

‘223 3 

111-6 

‘204-2 

‘290-3 

860 

‘286-6 

143-3 

262-1 

372-6 

G80 

‘220-6 

113*3 

207-2 

394-6 

870 

290-0 

145*0 

265 1 

376-9 

()!)() 

‘230-0 

115-0 

210*3 

298*9 

880 

293-3 

146-6 

268-2 

381-3 

700 

‘233-3 

116-6 

213-3 

303-3 

890 

296-6 

148*3 

271-2 

385-6 

710 

; 23G-6 

118*3 

216-4 

307-6 

900 

300-0 

150-0 

274-3 

389-9 

720 

1 240-0 

l‘20-0 

219*4 

311-9 

910 

303-3 

151-6 

277-3 

394-3 

7:-i0 

‘243-3 

121-6 

2‘22 5 

316*3 

920 

306-6 

153*3 

‘280-4 

398-6 

7t0 

24G-6 

l‘23-3 

225-5 

3‘20*6 

930 

310-0 

155-0 

283-4 

402*9 

750 

250-0 

125-0 

228-6 

3‘24-9 

940 

313-3 

156-6 

286-5 

407*3 

7G0 

253-3 

126-6 

231-6 

3‘29*3 

950 

316*6 

158-8 

289-5 

411*6 

770 

‘25G-6 

128-3 

234-6 

333-6 

960 

3‘20-0 

160-0 

292*6 

415-9 

780 

2G0-0 

130-0 

237-7 

337-6 

970 

3‘23-3 

161-6 

295-6 

420-3 

700 

‘2G3-3 

131-6 

: ‘240-7 

342*3 1 

980 

826-6 

163-3 

298 •> 

424-6 

800 

2GG-6 

133 3 1 

243-8 

346*6 

990 

330-0 

165-0 

301-7 

4‘28-9 

810 

‘270-0 

135-0 j 

246-8 

350*9 

1000 

333-3 

166-6 

304-8 

433*3 

1 


To find the velocity of the discharge in feet per second of 
water flowing through a sluice or penstock : — Multiply the 
square root of the height from the centre of the orifice to the 
surface of the water by 8*025. 

To find the height of fall necessary to give a certain 
velocity : — Divide the square of the velocity in feet per 
jecond by 64 * 4. 

The number of cubic feet of water discharged through a 
duice per second is obtained by multiplying the area of the 
sluice opening in square feet by the number of seconds, and 
aifiltipl) ing the product by five times the square root of the 
height in feet from the centre of the orifice to the surface of 
the water. 

To find thi quantity of water in gallons per second 
discharged* through a sluice : — Multiply the area of the 
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orifice in square feet by the number of seconds, and multiply 
the product by 31*5 times the square root of the height in 
feet from the centre of the orifice to the surface of the 
water. 

To find the flow of water over a weir : — Multiply the 
square root of the depth, in feet, from the surface to the 
bottom of the orifice, or top of dam, by the sectional area of 
the water passage in square feet and multiply the product 
by 3 '4, the result being the discharge in cubic feet per 
second. 

Fall of water is the perpendicular distance from where 
the water meets the water-wheel, to the surface of the water 
in the tail-race at the time the water-wheel is working. 

The head of discharge is the perpendicular height from 
the surface of the water in the head-race to the centre of the 
sjuice opening. 

TJhe head of contact is the distance from the surface of 
the water to the point where it meets the wheel, in feet. 

Effective fall is half the head of contact added to the fall. 

Theoretical horse-power equals the quantity of water in 
cubic feet per minute multiplied by the head of water from 
the tail-race in feet, and again by 0’ 001892. 

'Rule . — When the exact head available is given, in the 
Table II., multiply the horse-power in the second column by 
number of cubic feet of water obtainable, the result will bo 
the total horse-power. 

Rule . — If the exact head is not given in Table 11. 
multiply the horse-power of 1 foot head by the number of 
cubic feet of water and then by the number of feet head, 
the product will be the required horse-power. 

Table IL is based upon an efficiency of 85 per cent. 

The pressure column is the pipe which conveys the wa^r 
from its source to the motor. 

A body of water at rest in a pipe exerts at any point j*, 
pressure proportional to the head or vertied height of the 
column above that point. 
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Table II.— IIoRSE-rowER op One Cubic Foot op Water pe» 
Minute under Heads prom 1 to 1100 Feet. 


Hoad 

in 

foot. 

Horse- 

power. 

Head 
; in 

feet. 

Horse- 

power. 

Head 

in 

feet. 

Horse- 

power. 

Head 

In 

feet. 

Horse- 

power. 

1 

•0010098 

170 

•273666 

330 

•531234 

480 

•772704 

20 

•032190 

180 

•289764 

340 

•547332 

4S)0 

•788802 

30 

•048294 

i 190 

•305862 

350 

•56.3430 

500 

•804900 

40 

•004392 

200 

•321960 

360 

•579528 

520 

•837096 

50 

•080490 

210 

•338058 

370 

•59.5626 

540 

•869292 

00 

•090588 

220 

•354156 

380 

•611724 

SCO 

•901488 

70 

•112686 

230 

•370254 

390 

•1)27822 

580 

•933684 


•128784 

240 

•386352 

400 

•643920 

COO 

•965880 

00 

•144892 

250 

; -402450 

410 

•660018 

650 

1-046370 

100 

•160980 

: 2<;o 

i -418548 

420 

•676116 

700 

1-I2u860 

110 

•177078 

270 

•434646 

430 

•692214 

750 

1-207350 

120 

•193176 

280 

•450744 

440 

•708312 

800 

1-287840 

130 

•209274 

290 

•466842 

450 

•724410 

900 

1-448820 

HO 

•225372 

300 

•482940 

460 

•740508 

1000 

1-609800 

150 

•214170 

310 

•499038 

1 470 

•756606 

1100 

1 -770780 

100 

•257568 

320 

•515136 





A column of water in motion in a pipe has an acquired 
energy expressed in foot-pounds by the weight of water in 
pounds, multiplied by the square of the velocity of the water 
in feet per second, divided by 64 • 4. The acquired energy 
thus varies directly as the weight and as the square of the 
velocity. 

If the velocity of a given weight of water is not altered, 
its acquired energy is not increased or diminished. But a 
column of water moving with an accelerated velocity exerts 
a less pressure than the same column at rest ; and a column 
of water whose velocity is being retarded exerts a greater 
pressure than the same column at rest. 

If a column of water in motion be suddenly stopped, its 
acquired energy is spent in producing a blow or shock ; 
hen^ any wa4ier pressure or hydraulic engine, in which the 
motion of the driving column is suddenly arrested any 
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number of times per minute, loses in foot-pounds per 
minute the energy represented by multiplying the weight 
of water in pounds by the square of the velocity, the result 
divided by 64*4, and the product multiplied by the number 
of times per minute that the column is suddenly arrested. 

If a water-pressure engine be employed to overcome a 
constant resistance, its minimum power must be equal to 
that resistance ; and if the velocity of the driving column 
varies, then its energy varies, and the energy due to the 
difference between the maximum and minimum velocity is 
lost. The loss of energy then equals the weight of the 
water multiplied by the square of the higher velocity in 
feet per second, divided by 64*4, and the result multiplied 
by the number of times the column is arrested per minute, 
minus the weight of the water multiplied by the square of 
the lower velocity in feet per minute, divided by 64*4, and 
the result multiplied by the number of times the column is 
arrested per minute. 

Water can be made to produce motion in various ways ; 
by percussion^ pressure^ or by reaction. It acts by percussion 
when it strikes the portions of any machine obstructing its 
course, and after exerting its force allowed to flow away 
immediately after producing the shock ; undershot water- 
wheels are illustrations of this action : water acting simply 
by pressure when it has no initial velocity, or a very small 
velocity only equal to that of the body on which it acts, 
moves the latter merely by its weight ; motors actuated in 
this manner are high and low-breast water-wheels, overshot 
water-wheels, and water-pressure engines with a velocity 
equal to that of the flowing water. Again, in the third case 
water acts both by pressure and percussion, when it falls 
upon a wheel-bucket with a velocity greater than that of tl«;-i 
wheel. Finally, water produces its effect by reaction in some 
types of turbines, which are termed reaction turbines. 
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Table III.— Square and Cube roots op Whole and Halp Numbers. 


No. 

Square 

Hoot. 

Cube 

Root. 

No. 

Square 

Root. 

Cube 

Root. 

No. 

Square 

Root. 

Cube 

Root. 

1 

1-0000 

1-0000 

22J 

4-7431 

, 2-8230 

44 

6-6332 

3-5303 

n 

1-2071 

1-1299 

23 

4-7958 

1 2-8439 

44i 

6-6707 

3-5436 


i 1-4142 

1-2599 

23i 

4-8474 

j 2-8642 

45 

6-7082 

3-5569 

2 * 1-5731 

1-3511 

24 

4-8990 

1 2-8845 

454 

6-74.53 

3-5700 

3 

i 1-7321 

1-4422 

24i 

4-9495 

j 2-9043 

46 

6-7823 

3-5830 


1-8660 

1-5149 

25 

5-0000 

2-9240 

4()4 

6-8189 

3-5959 

4 

2-0000 

1-5874 

25i 

5-0495 

2-9433 

47 

6-8557 

3-6088 


2-1180 

1-6487 

26 

5-0990 

2-9625 

47i 

6-8919 

3-6215 

5 

2-2361 

1-7100 

264 

5-1476 

2-9813 

48 

6-9282 

3-6342 


2-3428 

1-7635 

27 

5-1962 

3-0000 

48i 

6-9641 

3-6468 

6 

2-4495 

1-8171 

27i 

5 2438 

3-0183 

49 

7-0000 

3-6593 


2-5476 

1-8650 

28 

5-2915 

3-0366 

49i 

7-0355 

3-6717 

7 

2-6458 

1-9129 

28i 

5-3383 

3-0545 

50 

7-0711 

3-6840 


2-7371 

1-9565 

29 

5-3852 

3-0723 

50i 

7-1063 

3.6962 

8 

2-8284 

2-0000 

29i 

5-4312 

3-0898 

51 1 

7-1414 

3-7084 


2-9142 

2-0401 

30 

5-4772 

3-1072 


7-1763 

3-7205 

3 

3-0000 

2-0801 

30i 

5-5224 

3-1243 

52 1 

7-2111 

3-7325 

9^ 

3-0811 

2-1173 

31 

5-5678 

3-1414 

5‘2i 

7-2456 

'3-7444 

10 

3-1623 

2 1544 

31i 

5-6123 

3-1581 

53 1 

7-2801 

3-7563 

101 

3-2395 

2-18»2 

32 

5-6569 

3-1748 

53i 

7-3143 

3-7681 

11 

3-.S166 

2-2240 

32i 

5-7007 

3-1912 

54 1 

7-3485 

3-7798 

Hi 

3-3904 

2-2567 

33 

5-7446 

3 -‘2075 

54i 

7-3823 

3-7914 

12 

3-4641 

2-2894 

33i 

5-7878 

3-2236 

55 1 

7-4162 

3-8030 

1*4 

3-5348 

2-3204 

34 

5-8310 

3-2896 

55i 

7-4498 

3-8145 

13 

3-6056 

2-3513 

34i 

5-8735 

3-2554 

66 i 

7-4833 

3-8259 

K4 

3-6736 

2 -3807 

35 

5-9161 

3-2711 

5 i 

7-5166 

3-8372 

14 

3-7417 

2-4101 

35i 

5-9580 

3-2865 

57 i 

7*5498 

3-8485 

Hi 

3-8073 

2-4382 

36 

6-0000 

3-3019 

67i 

7*5828 

3-8597 


3-8730 

2-4662 

36i 

6-0414 

3-3171 

58 j 

7*6158 

3-8709 

15il 

3-9365 

2-4930 

37 

6-08*28 

3-33*22 

58i 

7-6485 

3-8820 

16 

4-0000 

2-5198 

37i 

6-1*236 

3-3471 

69 i 

7-6811 

3-8930 

16i 

4-0616 

2-5456 

38 

6-1644 

8-36*20 

59i 

7-7136 

3-9040 

17 

4-1231 

2-5713 

38i 

6-2047 

3-3766 

60 

7-7460 

3-9149 

I'i 

4-1829 

2-5960 

39 

6-2450 

3-3912 

GOi 

7-7781 

3-9257 

*18 

4 ‘2426 

2 6207 

39it 

6 -‘2478 ! 

3-4056 i 

61 

7-8102 

3 9365 

l 8 i: 

4-3008 

2-6446 

40 

6*3246 

3-4*200 

61i 

7-8421 

3-9172 

19 j 

4-3589 

2-6684 

40i 

6-3638 

3-4341 

62 

7-8740 

3-9579 

19il 

4-4155 

2-6914 

41 

6-4031 

8-4482 

G 2 i 

7-9056 

3-9685 


4-47*21 

2-7144 

41i 

6-4419 

3-4621 

63 

7-9373 

3-9791 

20 i 

4-5274 

2-7367 

42 

6-4807 

3-4760 

63i 

7*9686 

8-9896 

21 

4-5826 

2-7589 

42i 

6-5191 

8-4897 

64 , 

8-0000 

4-0000 

‘24i 

4r6365 

2-7805 

43 

6-5574 

3-5034 

64^ 

8*0311 

4-0104 

22 

4-6904 

2 - 8 I 12 O 

i 

43i 

6-5953 

3-5169 

65 1 

8-0623 

4-0207 
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Table 111.— continued. 


No. 

Square 

Hoot. 

Cube 

Root. 

No. 

r- 3 

Cube 

Root. 

No. 

Square 

Root. 

Cube 

Rot)t, 

G5^ 

8-0032 

4-0310 

87i 

9-3541 

4-4395 

109* 

10-4642 

4-7842 

GG 

8-1240 

4-0412 

88 

9-3M)8 

4-4480 

110 

10-4881 

4-7914 

GG^ 

8-1547 

4-0514 

88* 

9-4074 

4-4563 

110* 

10-5119 

4-7987 

G7 

8-1854 

4-0G15 

89 

9-4310 

4-4647 

111 

10-5387 

4-8059 

G7:^ 

8-2158 

4-071G 

89* 

9-4604 

4-4731 

111* 

10-5594 

4-8131 

G8 

8-2 1G2 

4-0817 

90 

9-4868 

4-4814 

112 

10-5830 

4-8203 

68^ 

8-27G4 

4-0917 

00^ 

9-5131 

4-4897 

112* 

10-6066 

4-8275 

G9 

8-:':0GG 

4-lOlG 

91 

9 5394 

4-4979 

113 

10-6301 

4-8346 

G9J 

8-33GG 

4-1115, 

91* 

9 -5655 

4-5062 

113* 

10-6536 

4-8417 

70 

8-3GGG 

4-1213 

92 

9-5917 

4-5144 

114 

10-6771 

4-8488 

70^ 

8 -BOG* 

4-1311 

92| 

9 6177 

4-5226 

114* 

10-7005 

4-8559 

71 

8-42GI 

4-1408 

93 

9-6137 

4-5307 

115 

10-7238 

4-8629 

71i 

8-4557 

4-1505 

93* 

9-66!>5 

4-5388 

115* 

10-7471 

4-8699 

72 

8-4853 

4- 1602 

94 

9-6954 

4-5468 

116 

10-7703 

4-8770 

72^ 

8-514G 

4- 1698 

94* 

9-7211 

4*5549 

116* 

10-7935 

4-8840 

73 

8-5440 

4-1793 

95 

9-7468 

4-5629 

117 

10-8167 

4-8910 


8 5732 

4-1888 

95* 

9-7724 

4-5709 

117* 

10-8398 

4-8979 

74 

8-6023 

4-1983 

96 

9-7980 

4-5789 

118 

10-8628 

4-9049 


8-6313 

4-2078 

96* 

9-8234 

4-5868 

118* 

10-8858 

4-9118 

75 

8 -6603 

4-2172 

97 

9-8489 

4-5947 

119 

10-9087 

4-9187 

75i 

8 -6800 

4 -2265 

97* 

9-8742 

4-6026 

119* 

10-9316 

4-9256 

7G 

8-7178 

4-2358 ^ 

98 

9 8995 

4-6104 

120 

10 9545 

4*9324 

7GJ 

8-7164 

4 2451 

98* 

9-9247 

4-6183 

120* 

10-9773 

4-9393 

77 

8-7750 

4-2543 

99 

9-9499 

4-6261 

121 

11-0000 

4-9461 

77J 

8-8034 

4 -2635 1 

99* 

9-9749 

i 4-6339 ' 

121* 

11-0227 

4-9529 

78 

8-8318 

4-2727 1 

100 

10-0000 

4-6416 

122 

11-0154 

4-9597 

78^ 

' 8-8600 

4-2818 1 

100* 

10-0219 

4-6493 

122* 

11-0680 

4-9665 

70 

1 8-8882 

4-2908 1 

101 

10-0499 

4-6570 

123 1 

11-0905 

4-9732 

79i 

’ 8-01G2 

4-2999 

101* 

10-0747 

4-6647 

123* 

11-1130 

4-9799 

80 

1 8-9443 

4-3089 

102 

10-0995 

4-6723 

124 I 

11-1355 

4-9866 

80J 

8-9722 

4-3178 

102* 

10-1242 

4-6799 

124* 

* 11-1579 

4-9933 

81 

9-0000 

4 -3267 

103 

10-1489 

1 4-6875 

125 

11-1803 

5-0000 

8U 

9 0279 

4-3356 

103* 

10-1735 

4-6951 

125* 

' 11-2027 

5-0067 

82 

9-0554 

4-3445 

104 

10-1980 

4-7027 

126 

11-2250 

5-0133 

82^ 

! 9-0829 

4-3533 

104* 

10-2225 

4 7102 

126* 

' 11-2472 1 

5-0199 

83 

1 9-1104 

4-3621 

105 

10-2470 

4-7177 

127 

11-2694 

5-0265' 

83* 

9-1378 

4-3708 

105* 

10-2713 

4-7252 

127* 

1 11-2916 

5-0331 

84 

I 9-1652 

4-3795 

106 

10-2956 

4-7326 

128 

1 11-3137 

5-0397 

m 

1 9-1924 

4-3882 ' 

106* 

10-3199 

4-7401 

128*: 11-3358 

6-0463 

85 

9-2195 

4-3968 1 

107 

10-3441 

4-7475 

129 

11-3578 


85* 

9-2466 

4-4054 ' 

107* 

10-3082 

4-7549 

129*' 11-3598 

5-5059 

86 

9-2736 

4-4140 

108 

10-3923 

4-7622 

130 

11-4018 

5-0658 

86^ 

9-3005 

4-4225 

108* 

10-4163 

4-7695 

130* 

11-4237 

5-0720 

87 

1 9-3274 

4-4310 

109 

10-4403 

4-7769 

131 

11-4455 

5-0788 
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Table III.— continued. 


^0. 

Sfniate 

ll.A.t. 

Cube 

Hoot. 

No. 

Square 

lioot. 

Cii1)e 

l{oot. 

No. 

Sqtiare 

Root. 

Cuba 

Hoot. 

i:nj 

11-4678 

5-0852 

153J 

12*3895 

5*3540 

175J 

13*2477 

5-5990 

182 

11*4801 

5-0016 

154 

12*4007 

5*3601 1 

176 

13*2665 

5-6041 

182J 

11-5100 

5-0081 

154i 

12-4208 

5*3659 

176^ 

13 *2858 

5-6004 

I8:i 

11-5326 

5*1045 

155 

12*4490 

5-3717 

177 

13-3041 

5-6147 


11-5542 

5-1109 

155J 

12-4700 

5-3773 

177J 

13-3229 

5-6*200 

i:u 

ll-57r)8 

5-1172 

156 

12-4900 

5-8832 

178 

13-3417 

5-6*252 

i:Mi 

11-5974 

5-1236 

156^ 

12*5100 

5-3800 

178J 

13-3604 

5-6305 

18;) 

11-6190 

5-1209 

157 

12-5800 

5 3047 

179 

13*3701 

5 6357 

I8jj 

11-6405 

5-1803 

157^ 

12-5500 

5-4004 

179i 

13-3978 

5-6410 

180 

11- 6619 

5*1426 

158 

12-5608 

5-4061 

180 

13 4164 

5-6462 

180i 

11-6882 

5-1489 

158i 

12*5897 

5*4118 

180i 

13-4350 

5-6515 

187 

11-7047 

5-1551 

159 

12*6005 

5*4175 

181 

13*4536 

5-6567 

187J 

11-7200 

5-1614 

159J 

12-6*293 

5*4*232 

181i 

13-4722 

5-6619 

188 

11-7478 

5-1676 

160 

12-6401 

5*4288 

182 

13-4907 

5-6671 

188J 

11 -7086 

5-1789 

16 i 

12*6689 

5*4845 

182J 

18*5092 

5*67*23 

188 

11-7898 

5*1801 

161 

12-6886 

5*4401 

183 

13*5277 

5-6774 

[m 

11-8110 

5-1863 

104 

12*7083 

5*4458 

183^ 

13*5462 

5*6826 

140 

11-8822 

5-1925 

162 

12-7270 

5*4514 

184 

13 5647 

5*6877 

I40i 

11 8588 

5*1987 

162^ 

12*7475 

5*4570 

184J 

13*5831 

5 *€929 

141 

11-8743 

5-2048 

163 

12*7671 

5*4626 

185 

13-6015 

5-6980 

UH 

11-8054 

5-2110 

168| 

12*7867 

5*4682 I 

185i 

13*6109 

5*7032 

142 

11*9164 

5-2171 

164 j 

12*8062 

5*4787 : 

186 1 

13*6382 

5*7083 

I42i 

11-9374 

5-2232 

164| 

12*8257 

5*4793 i 

186^ 

13*6565 

5-7134 

148 

11-9583 

5*2293 

165 1 

1 12*8452 

5*4848 

187 1 

13-6748 

5 7185 

I43J 

11-9792 

5-2354 

165J 

12 8647 

5-4904 ; 

187^' 

13-6931 

5-7236 

144 

12 0000 

5*2415 

166 1 

1 12-8841 

5-4959 j 

188 i 

18*7113 

5-7287 

144J 

12*0208 

5-2476 

166f 

12*9085 

5*5014 

188f 

13*7205 

5-7338 

14‘) 

12*0416 

5-2536 

167 ! 

i 12*9228 

5-506.) 

189 1 

13*7477 

5-7388 

UH 

12-0623 

5-2596 

167J 

12-9422 

5*5124 

189J: 

13*7659 

5*7439 

MO 

12-0880 

5-2656 

168 

12-9615 

5*5178 

100 1 

13- 7840 

5*7489 

40^ 

12-1087 

5-2716 

168^ 

12*9808 

5*5*233 1 

190J 

18*8022 

5*7510 

47 

12-1244 

5 2776 

169 

13-0000 

5*5288 ! 

101 

13-8203 

5*7590 

47i 

12-1450 

5-2886 

160J 

13*0192 

5*5343 ; 

194 

13-8884 

5*7640 

48 

12-1655 

5-2806 

170 

13-0384 

5*5397 

192 

13-8564 

5 7690 


12-1861 

5-2956 

170J 

13-0576 

5*5451 

192^ 

13-8744 

5-7740 

40 

i 12-2066 

5-8015 

171 

13 0767 

5*55<'5 

193 

13*8924 

5-7790 

40i 

' 12-2270 

5*3074 

174 

13-0958 

5*5559 

1934 

13*9104 

5*7840 

50 

12*2474 

5-3133 

172 

13-1149 

5*5618 

194 

13-9284 

5-7800 


' 12-2678 

5-3192 

17*2^ 

13*1330 

5-5667 

194^ 

18*9463 

5-7940 

•)1 

1 12-2882 

5-3251 

173 1 

13*1520 

5 5721 

195 

13-9642 

5-7980 

vO 

. 12-3085 

5-3310 

mi 

13*1719 

5*5775 

195^ 

13*9821 

5-8089 

52 

1 12-3288 

5*3368 

174 

13-1909 

5-5828 

196 

14-0000 

5-8088 

52J 

ro 

: 1?-3491 

5-^27 

174J' 

13*2099 

5-5883 

196^ 

14*0179 

5*8137 

53 

12*3693 1 

1 6*^85 

175 

13-2288 

5-5938 

197 

1 

14*0357 

5*8186 
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Table lll.—oojitinued. 


No. 

Square 

Root. 

Cube 

Root. 

1 No. 

Square 

Root. 

Cube 

Root. 

No. 

Square 

Root. 

Cube 

Root. 

197i 

14-0535 

5-8-236 

221 

14*8661 

6-04.59 

247 

15-7162 

6-2743 

li)8 

14'0712 

5-8285 

222 

14-8997 

6-0.5.50 

248 

15-7480 

6-2828 


14-0890 

5-83.34 

223 

14-9332 

6-0641 

249 

15-7797 

6-2912 

199 

14-1067 

5*8383 

224 

14-9666 

6-0732 

250 

15-8114 

6 -2991; 

199i 

14-1244 

5-8432 

225 

15-0000 

6-0822 

251 

15-84.30 

6-3080 

200 

14-1421 

5-8480 

226 

15-0333 

6 0912 

252 

15-8745 

6-.31ti4 

201 

14-1774 

5-8578 

227 

15 0665 

6-1002 

253 

15-9060 

6-3247 

202 

14-2127 

5-8675 

228 

15-(t997 

6 1091 

254 

15-9374 

6-3330 

209 

14-2178 

5-8771 

229 

15-1.3-27 

6-1180 

255 

15-9687 

6-3413 

204 

14-2829 

5-8868 

230 

15-16.58 

6- 1269 

256 

16-0000 

6-3496 

205 

14-3178 

5-8964 

231 

15-1987 

6-1358 

2.57 

16-0312 

6-3.579 

206 

14-3527 

5-9059 

2.32 

15-2315 

6-1446 

258 

16-0624 

6-3661 

207 

14-3875 

5-9155 

233 

15-2643 

6-1534 

259 

16-0935 

6-3743 

208 

14-4222 

5-9250 

234 

16-2971 

6*1622 

260 

16-1245 

6*382.5 

209 

14*4568 

5-9345 

235 

15 -.3297 

6-1710 

261 

16-1555 

6-3907 

210 

14-4914 

5-9439 

236 

15-3623 

6-1797 

262 

16-1864 

6-3988 

211, 

14-5258 

5-9533 

237 

15-3948 

6-1885 

263 

16-2173 

1 6-4070 

212 

14-5602 

5-9627 

238 

15-4272 

6*1972 

264 

16-2481 

6-4151 

213 

f4-5945 

5-9721 

2.39 

15 4596 

6-2058 

265 

16-2788 

6 4232 

214 

14-6287 

5 9814 

240 

15-4919 

6-2145 

266 

16-3095 

6-4312 

215 

14-66-29 

5-9907 

241 

15-5242 

6*2231 

267 

16 •3401 

6-4393 

216 

14-6969 

6-0000 

242 

15*556.3 

6-2317 

268 

16-3707 

6-4473 

217 

14-7309 

6-0092 

243 

15-5885 

6-2403 

269 

16-4012 

6-4.553 

218 

14-7648 

6-0185 

244 

15-6205 

6-2488 

270 

16-4317 

6-4633 

219 

14-7986 

6-0277 

245 

15-6,525 

6-2573 




220 

14-8324 

6-0368 

246 

15-6844 

6-2658 





The author proposes now to introduce the water motors 
in the following order, viz. : — 

Water-wheels. 

Turbines. 

Water-pressure Engines, 

Hydraulic Bams. 
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CHAPTER TII. 

WATER- WHEELS, 

\/Vater-wheels are divided into three classes 

1. Undershot water-wheels. 

2. Breast water-wheels. 

3. Overshot and high-breast water-wheels ; deriving 
:beir respective names from the part of the wheel on which 
:he water is admitted. 

Undershot Water-wheels, 

Undershot water-wheels are those that are aetuated by 
neans of water being admitted to the under-portion of the 
vheel’s periphery. 

The undershot water-wheels are subdivided into 

Midstream water-wheels, 

Ordinary undershot water-wheels, and 

Poncelet water-wheels. 

Midstream Water-wheels, 

In the midstream water-wheels the motive power consists 
•nly of the force due to the velocity of the current of water 
n the stream. These wheels are fixed in an open stream and 
almost exclusively for raising water for irrigating 
)urposes. They are advantageous when there is plenty of 
vater, so that there is no need for economy on that account ; 
^^ey are cheaply %nade and require very little attention and 
ew repairs. • They are particularly adaptable for tidal 

C 
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rivers, because they will work in either direction, when the 
float-boards or buckets are straight and radial, as shown in 
illustration Fig. 1 ; but, when we take economy into con- 
sideration, that is, the greatest power for the smallest 
diameter of wheel, the float-boards are made straight but 
not radial. In rivers where the water-level fluctuate.'? 
greatly the axle of the wheel should be made movable on its 
supports, to render it capable of being raised or lowered at 
pleasure, to suit the height of the water-level ; but in tidal 
livers it is best to have them fitted on pontoons, so that the 
centre of the wheel axle and level of the water always bear 
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the same relations to one another ; for when the water-level 
rises, in the fixed wheel, it affects the action of the wheol 
this will readily be seen on reference to Fig. 1, in which A 
is the proper working water-level and B a high water-level. 
If the wheel be immersed to a higher le^rel B the float- 
boards between C and D act with a downward pressure on 
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[he water, and those between Band E act so as to lift np the 
wiitGY. Both these pressures detract from the mechanical 
efficiency of the water-wheel, and may altogether neutralise 
ffie whole force which may be derived from the current if 
[lie water-level were only at A. In smaller wheels, a less 
[lumber of float-boards will be acted upon by the current at 
the same time, and they leave the water at a greater angle 
^han those of largo wheels, consequently there will be the 
jame disadvantage in such a wheel as in a large wheel deeply 
mmcrsed. 

Fig. 2 is an enlarged section of rim showing the con- 
jtruction of the best angle of float-boards for a midstream 



vater-wheel. These buckets are inclined up the stream at 
in angle of 10° from the radius line A B; C D is the float- 
>oaj:d of wood, the angle ADC being 10°, although some 
mthorities recommend 25° to 30°. 

^ 1 he speed of the wheel must be taken into consideration, 
or if the periphery of the wheel moves at the same velocity 
is the water fti the river or stream we obtain no power, and 

0 2 
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if its motion is too slow the power will be reduced. The 
most effective circumferential speed of midstream water- 
wheels has been found to be about one-half of the speed of 
the water current. Some authorities say that the best speed 
is obtained by multiplying the velocity of the stream by 0 ■ 4, 
not quite half the speed of the current. 

Midstream water-wheels vary from 12 to 16 feet in 
diameter. The float-boards vary from 9 to 12 in number, 
and there should always be two of them immersed in the 
water at the same time ; they are made from 24 to 30 inches 
deep, and dip in the water about half their depth, that is 
from 12 to 15 inches. 

The horse-power of a midstream water-wheel is calculated 
in the following manner : — 

Buie . — Deduct the mean velocity of the float-boards in 
f^et per second from the velocity of the water in the stream, 
alsp per second; multiply the result by 0*0028, by the 
velocity of the stream in feet per second, and by the 
immersed area of the float-boards in square feet, the result 
being the horse-power of the wheel. 

Example . — If we take a midstream water-wheel working 
in a stream with a velocity of 11*88 feet per second, and a 
moan velocity of the float-boards one-half that of the stream, 
we have : — 

6*94 feet per second, and the float-boards, 6 feet long, 
dipping 12 inches ; then 

11*88 — 6*94 = 6*94, and 
0*0028 X 11 ’88 X 5*94 x 6 = 1*1856; also, 

1*1866 X 6*94 = 7*04 horse-power. 

Ordinary Undershot Water-wheels. 

In situations where the velocity of the water is great 
and a fall of any convenient height cannot be obtained, the 
ordinary undershot water-wheels are the bef4;. 

These water-wheels should be erected in u channel, a 
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little wider than the width of the wheel ; this channel should 
ho wider at the inlet than at the wheel, so as to allow the 
water to flow into it freely and increase the speed of the 
current of the water ; this is shown in plan Fig. 4. Fig. 3 



s an elevation of the water-wheel, and Fig. 5 an enlarged 
lection of the shrouding and the construction of the form of 
[)u»ket. These wheels are applicable to falls from 7 to 26 
inches from the point where the water leaves the wheel. 

1 h^ construction of the flioat-boards or buckets of an 
)rdinary undersUbt water-wheel is similar to the one shown 
^ Fig. 2 for midstream water-wheels ; sometimes, however, 
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these wheels are constructed with curved buckets made of 
wood or wrought iron. Fig. 6 shows the construction of 
curved buckets. From the illustration it will be seen that 
they are inclined up the stream at an angle of 20° ; some 
authorities consider the angle ought to be 30° from the 
radius line A B ; and the radius of the bucket should be one- 
eighth of the diameter of the wheel. A C D is the angle of 



20°, and the point E’is the centre for the curve DFC of 
the bucket, which point is fixed in such a position thafethe 
curve will exactly touch the points D and C on the outer 
and inner periphery of the shrouding respectively : JKis 
the mean direction of the water entering* the wheel. The 
best angle at which the water should be directed on to the 
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buckets is about 30°, with a tangent G H to the point wher» 
the water meets the bucket ; hence the line J K is the mean 
direction of the water. This applies both to straight and 
curved buckets. 

To find the number of float-boards or buckets for an 
ordinary undershot water-wheel : 

Buie. — Multiply the diameter of the wheel in feet by 4, 
divide the result by 3, and add 12, the total being the number 
of buckets required for the wheel. 

Eequired to find the number of buckets for 
an undershot water-wheel 17 feet in diameter: 

17 feet wheel X 4 , o 4 on i t x 

-j. 12 = 34*66, say 34 buckets, 

O 

although Mr. William Cullen gives in the appended Table 
IV. 32 buckets for a 17 feet wheel, and he appears to have 
no definite rule, probably having compiled the table from 
wheels in actual use which have worked well. * 


TABLE IV.— Undershot Water-wheels. 


Height of 
fall from 
lurfaco of 
top to sur- 
face of 
tail* water 
iu feet. 

Head of con- 
tact in feet. 

Velocity of 
circum- 
ference In 
feet per 
second. 

Dia- 
meter of 
the 
wheel 
in feet. 

RevolutlonB 

per 

minute. 

Number 

of 

buckets. 

Depth of 
curved 
buckets. 
If straight 
Jth broader 

1 Length of 
buckets for 
10 horse- 
power. 

2-7 

1*764 

5*94 

14 

8*01 

30 

1*33 

6*00 

4-0 

2*642 

7*27 

15 

9*26 

32 

1*63 

.4*93 

6-3 

3*528 

8*40 

16 

10*02 

32 

1*88 

4*27 

€•6 

4*506 

9*49 

17 

10*65 

32 

2*10 

3*70 

7*9 

5*294 

10*29 

19 

10*. 34 

36 

2*30 

3*50 

•9*2 

6*165 

11*10 

19 

10*60 

40 

2*49 

3*22 


The velocity^ of the periphery of the ordinary undershot 
water-wheftl is usually found by multiplying the theoretical 
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velocity due to the head of water by 0 * 57 or 0 • 57 V. The 
value of V will be found at a glance from Table V., calcu- 
lated by the 

Buie. — 8*025 multiplied by the square root of the head of 
water in feet, the result being the theoretical velocity in 
feet per second. 

The depth of the bucket varies from 18 inches to 
24 inches; and the dip into the water from 9 inches to 
12 inches. 

The effective horse-power is found by multiplying 0 * 000(5 
by the quantity of water in cubic feet of water used per 
minute, and again by the head of water in feet. 

To find the quantity of water required in cubic feet per 
minute. 

Buie . — Multiply the effective horse-power by 1511 and 
divide the total by the head of water in feet, the result 
being the number of cubic feet of water required to develop 
the given horse-power. 

PoNCELET Undershot Water-wheels. 

When the fall is not above 6 feet, the best form of wheel 
is the Poncelet water-wheel. This type of undershot water- 
wheels are by some authorities classed under the head of 
turbines, because they are actuated by the force due to the 
rapidity of the current of water and the impulse due to the 
head or fall of the water combined ; but it is not quite so 
effective as the best forms of turbines. 

A water-wheel of this type is shown in illustration 
Fig. 6 and Fig, 7, the latter being an enlarged section of the 
shrouding, showing the manner in which the buckets or 
floats are constructed. It will be seen from Fig. (5 that 
the water is penned back between the sides of the wheel- 
race, and allowed to flow, under a movable sluice, on to the 
wheel nearly at the velocity due to the head. The water is 
admitted down an incline of 1 in 10, or a curved race, so as 
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Table V.— Theoretical Velocity of Water Due to Given Heads. 


Head 

of 

\>'ater 

in 

feet. 

Theoretical 
vidiicity in 
feet per 
second. 

1 

Theoretical 
velocity in , 
feet per i 
minute. 

^^of^ Theoretical 
water 
in 1 
feet. : 

Theoretical 
velocity in 
feet per 
minute. 

Head 

of 

water 

In 

feet. 

Theoretical 
velot iiy in 
feet per 
secuiid. 

Theoretical 
velociiy in 
feet per 
minute. 

1 

8-205 

481-5 

45 

53-833 

32-29-9 

89 

75-707 

4542-4 

2 

11-345 

681-7 

46 

54-427 

3265-6 

90 

76-131 

4.567-9 

3 

13-899 

833-9 

47 

55-016 

3301-0 

91 

76*5.53 

4593-2 

4 

16-050 

963-0 

48 

55*598 

.3335-8 

92 

76-973 

4618*3 

5 

17-944 

1076-6 

49 

56-175 

3370*5 

93 

77-390 

4643*4 

() 

10-657 

1179*4 

50 

56-745 

3404-7 

94 

77-805 

4668-3 

7 

21-232 

1273*6 

51 

57-309 

3438-5 

95 

78-217 

4693 0 

8 

22-698 

1361-8 

52 

57-869 

3472*1 

90 

78-628 

4717-7 

[) 

24-075 

1444*5 

53 

58-422 

3505-3 

97 

79-037 

4742*2 

10 

25-377 

1522-6 

54 

58-971 

3538-2 

98 

79*443 

4766*6 

11 

26-615 

1596-9 

55 

59-515 

3570-9 

99 

79-847 

4790-8 

12 

27-799 

1667*9 

56 

60*053 

3603-2 

100 

80*250 

4815-0 

13 

28 934 

1736-0 

57 

60-587 

3635-2 

105 

82*231 

49.33-9 

14 

30-026 

1801*6 

58 

61-116 

3666-9 

no 

84*166 

51150-0 

15 

31-080 

1864*8 

59 

61-641 

3698-4 

115 

86-058 

5163-5 

l() 

32-100 

1926-0 

60 

62*161 

3729-6 

120 

87-909 

5274-5 

17 

33-087 

1985-2 

61 

62-677 

3760-0 

125 

89*722 

5383-3 

18 

34-047 

2042-8 

62 

63-188 

3791-3 

130 

91-499 

64S9-9 

19 

34-980 

2098-8 

63 

63-696 

3821-7 

135 

93-242 

5594-5 

20 

35-888 

2153-3 

64 

64-200 

3852-0 

140 

94-953 

5697-2 

21 

36-775 

2206-5 

65 

64-699 

3881*9 

145 

96-633 

5798-0 

22 

37-640 

2258-4 

66 

65-195 

3911*7 

150 

98-285 

5897-1 

23 

38-486 

2309-1 

67 

€5-687 

3941-2 

155 

99-909 

5994-5 

24 

39-314 1 

2.358-8 

98 

66-175 

3970-5 

160 

101-50 

6C90-5 

25 

40-125 

2407-5 

69 

66-660 

3999-6 

165 

103-08 

6184-9 

2(J 

40-919 

2155-1 

70 

67-141 

4028-5 i 

170 

104-63 

6277-9 

27 

41-699 

2.501-9 

71 

67-619 

4057-1 ' 

175 

106-16 

6369-6 

28 

42-464 

2547-8 

72 

68-094 

4085-6 

180 

107-66 

6460-0 

29 

43-215 

2592-9 

73 

68-565 

4113-9 

185 

109-15 1 

6549-1 

30 

43-954 

2637-2 

74 

69*033 

4142-0 

190 

110-61 

6637 - 0 

31 

44-681 

2680-8 

75 

69-498 

4169-9 

195 

112-06 

6723-7 

32 

45-396 

2723-7 

76 

69*960 

4197-6 

200 

113-49 

6809-4 

33 

46-100 

2766-0 

77 

70-419 

4225-1 

210 

116-29 

6977-6 

34 

46-793 

2783-0 

78 

70-874 

4252-4 

220 

119-03 

7141-8 

35 

47-476 

2848-5 

79 

71-327 

4279 6 

230 

121-70 

7302-3 

36 

48-150 

2889-0 

80 

71*777 

4306-6 

240 

124-32 

7459*3 

37 

48-814 

2928-8 

81 

72-225 

4333-5 

250 

126-88 

7613-1 


49-469 

2968-1 

82 

72-673 

4360-4 

260 

129-39 

7763*9 

39 

50-116 

3006-9 

83 

73-111 

4386-6 

270 

131-86 

7911*8 

40 

50*754 

3045-2 

84 

73-550 

4413-0 

280 

134-28 

8057-0 

41 

51-385 

3083-1 

85 

73-986 

4439-2 

290 

136-66 

8199-6 

42 

52 007 

312,0-4 

86 

74-420 

4465-2 

300 

138-99 

8339-8 

43 

1 52-623 

, 3157-4 

87 

74-852 

4491-1 

320 

143*55 

8613-3 

44 

53-231 

3193-9 

88 

75-281 

4516-8 

340 

147-97 

8878-4 
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to enter the wheel without any shock. The buckets, as will 
be Been from illustrations Fig. 6 and Fig 7, are curved. 



.D 




The action of the water on the buckets is as follow.s : — It 
passes up the curved bucket and there comes to rest, then 
falls back and acquires at the point of discharge a backward 
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velocity relative to the wheel, nearly equal to the forward 
velocity of the same, hence, leaving it deprived of nearly the 
whole of its kinetic energy. 

The velocity of the periphery of these wheels should be 
equal to the theoretical velocity due to the head of the fall 
given in Table V. multiplied by 0*55. 

The construction of the buckets, shown in Fig. 6, is 
performed as follows : — Let A B be the direction of the 
current of water admitted on the bucket, draw oif a tangent 
A C to the periphery of the wheel at the centre of the 
sluice, at A. Draw B C perpendicular to the lino A B, and 
make C D equal to B C multiplied by 0 • 4. Join B D, and 
draw the lino A E parallel to B D ; then A E is the tangent 
to the curve of the bucket at its point. The curve must be 
described with a radius equal to the depth of the shrouding 
multiplied by 1*2. The depth of the shrouding should bo 
from one-third to one-half of the height of the Ml, therefore 
the radius of the bucket should be from O’ 396 to 0*6 of the 
height of the fall. 

Another method by which the curve of the bucket can be 
obtained is shown in Fig. 7. Draw a horizontal line A B, 
and from the point C erect a perpendicular CD. C E is the 
radius of the water-wheel, the angle of which being from 24 
to 28 degrees with the perpendicular line C D. Describe the 
circles F G and H J, the outer and inner periphery of the 
shrouding of the wheel, from one-third to one-fourth of the 
head of the fall. Mark off on the line C D a point K, one- 
sixth of CE, and from K, with a radius C K, describe the 
curve of the bucket. 

The diameter of the Poncelet water-wheels varies from 
10 feet to 20 feet, and the circumferential speed from 8 feet 
tg 12 feet per second. 

The number of buckets in this type of wheel should be 
greater than in ordinary undershot water-wheels, and there- 
fore the motiorr is more equable and continuous. 

A goodVttZe for the number of buckets is Multiply the 
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wheel will nearly touch the sides, and as little water as 
possible be allowed to escape the wheel. Much, therefore, 
depends upon the workmanship, both as regards the wheel 
and the course ; if the water leaks by between the periphery 
and the brickwork or masonry there is a loss of efficiency of 
tlie wheel on that account; again, if the wheel should 
scrape against the brickwork there will be a loss by means 
of friction. 

There are three types of buckets used for this class of 
water-wheel, viz. : — 

Two-part buckets, three-part buckets, and curved 
buckets. 

The construction of the first type, the two-part bucket, is 
shown in Fig. y. A is the external circumference, and B 
the internal circumference of the wheel ; the distance C is 
the depth of the shrouding ; D the length of the flat bottom, 
usually termed the start ; E is the distance between the 
buctets on the external periphery, and F the length of the 
wrist, or the depth of bucket measured on the periphery. 
To construct the bucket draw the two arcs A and B to the 
proper radii, the distance between them being the depth of 
the shrouding ; divide the external periphery A into equal 
distances E each representing the distance between the 
buckets, which, in wheels above 25 feet in diameter, equals 
the depth of the shrouding multiplied by 1*25, and for 
wheels above 25 feet diameter should be made equal to 
the depth of the shrouding. Draw a circle G dividing the 
depth of the shrouding into two equal parts ; then a 
radial line from the centre of the wheel to the depth 
of the bucket, set off on the external periphery A, to the 
circle G, will give the start or bottom of bucket. Then 
join the point at which S cuts the circle G with the top ef 
the bucket on A, and the proper shape of a two-part bucket 
is found. , 

To construct a three-part bucket proceed as^ follows 
Draw the outer circumference A, Fig. 10, of the wheel and 
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■he inner circumference B, the distance apart of these two 
hrclcs being the depth of the slirouding C. Divide the 
iistance C into three equal parts, and draw the circles G and 
II. Set off the distance F equal to the length of bucket on 
the periphery A, which, in wheels above 25 feet diameter, 



should be equal to the depth of the shrouding, and three- 
fourths of the depth of the shrouding in wheels under 25 feet 
in djameter. Draw the radial line S for the start, one-third 
of the depth of the shrouding ; the next part of the bucket, 
between G and H, is called the arm, and will be found by 
continuing the line S to the periphery, set off from that 
point one-qu€ft*ter of the depth of the shrouding and from the 
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point found draw a radial line, cutting the circle G. This 
gives the four points necessary for forming the three-part 
bucket. 

We will now proceed with describing how to delineate 
a curved bucket for breast wheels. As in the other cases 
draw the external and internal circumferences A and B, 



Fig. 11, the distance being equal to the depth of the shroud- 
ing C, divide the distance C into three equal parts and 
describe the circle H ; mark off on the circumference A the 
distance apart of the buckets, which is equal to the depth 
of the shrouding C, also the depth P of the bucket ; draw 
the start S equal to one-third of the depth of the shroud- 
ing. The length of bucket curve, measured ^on the peri- 
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pliery A of the wheel is, as before, equal to the depth of 
the shrouding multiplied by 1*25 for wheels above 25 feet 
in diameter, and equal to the depth of the shrouding in 
wheels under 25 feet in diameter. Now draw a radial line 
from the top of the bucket on the periphery A, from the 
point J, set off an angle equal to 25 degrees with the radius 



lino ; draw the start KL equal to one-third of the shrouding. 
Draw the line K J, bisect this line at M, and raise the per- 
pendicular M N. The point of intersection of M N and J 0 
is the cejatre for the bucket curve, which has a radius N J; 
The usual waj is to describe the start with a radius. 

The buckets we have just been describing have no provD 
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Bion for ventilation, which latter Sir Willian Fairhairn 
thought necessary for the efficient working of a water- 
wheel. In Fig. 12 will he found a wood bucket wiili 
ventilation space, and Fig. 13 a wrought-iron bucket of tho 
saino description. Before the invention of the ventilating 
bucket, the stream running into tho ordinary bucket was 
made narrower than the wheel, and the shape of the bucket 



was formed so as to receive and part with the water freely- 
The wood buckets discharge the drive water sooner than 
the iron buckets, by means of which power is lost; heiicf 
there is an advantage in using the latter buckets, as they cai 
be curved to any shape. 

We will now proceed to construct the wqpd ventilating 
bucket illustrated in Fig. 12. First commence as before hj 
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describing the outer and inner periphery A and B, the 
distance apart being the depth of the shrouding C; draw a 
liorizontal radius line DE, and divide the depth of the 
shronding C into five equal parts, two of the parts are taken 
for the inner portion of the bucket and the portion and 
depth of the remainder are found by making the angle 
1) G II, which is an angle to the line D E, of 1 inch to each 
loot of the entire fall or head of water ; and the point where 
tlio line G H intersects the periphery A, at J, will be the 
extremity of the outer portion of the bucket J G F. This 
slope is given by Mr. Cullen to wheels working on heads of 
water less than 20 feet, but he found that three-quarters of 
Ml inch to the foot was sufficient angle fur higher falls. 
The moan direction of the water entering the wheel will be 
found by dividing the depth of the shrouding C, Fig. 12, 
Into three equal parts, and the dis'ance between the buckets 
into two equal parts, then the lino KL prolonged, will be tfie 
mean direction to give to the water entering the buckets. 

The iron buckets, Fig. 13, constructed for either quick or 
dow speeds, are formed from the straight lines found when 
ponstructing the wood buckets. Half of the shrouding is 
biken for the radius to form the curved part of the bucket 
)etween the circles. The space between the inner side of 
he buckets and the wheel at X is the ventilation space, the 
iir escaping in the direction of the arrows. 

Iron buckets for slow speeda are illustrated in Fig. 14. 
fhere the distance A B is taken for a radius to form the curve 
►ver three divisions of the shrouding, and the inner portion of 
he curve B C is formed by a radius equal to half the depth 
>f the shrouding. The depth of the shrouding in water- 
'^heels with ventilation buckets is made as much greater 
IS the width of the air outlet X, which is usually one inch. 

The depth of the shrouding is, as a rule, 1 6 inches in breast 
^ater-wheels, and the distance between the buckets 18 inches. 
^ he number of buckets is calculated by the following 
^ule . — For wheels 12 to 25 feet in diameter, multiply 

D 2 
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the diameter of the wheel by 2*1, the result being the 
number of buckets ; wheels from 25 to 40 feet, multiply the 
diameter of the wheel in feet by 2*3; and in wheels 40 to 
50 feet in diameter multiply by 2 * 4. 

TABLE VI. 

Height of fall .. .. 5 10 15 20 25 30 35 40 45 50 

Velocity of peripheryl 7 g.g g.j j.g g.j, j.g 4-6 4.2 3-8 3.4 
lu feet per second J 

The bucket opening should be one-fifth of a square foot 
for each cubic foot of the contents of 
each bucket, or about 9 to 12 inches 
wide. 

The velocity of the periphery of 
breast water-wheels, in feet per second, 
varies in proportion to the height of 
fall of water in feet. 

The quantity of water required for a 
given horse-power is obtained by multi- 
plying the number of horse-powers by 
961, and dividing the result by the height 
of the fall in feet, the product being the 
quantity of water required in cubic feet 
per minute. 

Example . — Required the quantity of 
water in cubic feet per minute to give 
10 horse-power, the fall being 15 feet 
high. 

10 V 061 

= 640 * 66 cubic feet per minute. 

15 

To find the horse-power. 

Hule . — Multiply the cubic feet available per minute by 
the head of water in feet and by 0*00104, the result being 
the effective horse-power by the given fall. ^ 

Example , — Available quantity of water 640 cubic feet per 
jninute, height of fall 15 feet : then 

§40 X 15 X 0*0010 s= 9’984 effective horse-power. 
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CHAPTER V. 

OVERSHOT AND UIGIDBREAST WATER-WHEELS. 

The overshot water-wheels give a greater power with the 
least expenditure of water, and are, therefore, adopted where 
water is scarce. The fall must be rather greater than the 
diameter of the wheel, and the width is usually made greater 
than any other type of water-wheel that the edges may be 
sufficiently capacious to hold a considerable weight of water. 
For these wheels the fall should be between 10 and 70 feet 
liigh, the available quantity of water not less than 3 cubm 
feet per second, and the fluctuation of the water-level not to 
exceed 2 feet. There are two ways of admitting the water 
into these wheels ; one is to let it run over a weir direct on to 
llie wheel, when the water will fall in a parabolic path into 
the buckets. When the variation of water-level exceeds 2 
feet a high-breast water-wheel, or pitch-back wheel, is the 
best, that is when the water falls over the top of a sliding 
sluice into the buckets on the same side as the head-race 
channel. By adjusting the height of the sluice, the required 
supply is given to the wheel in all positions of the head 
water-level. 

An overshot water-wheel is illustrated in elevation. Fig. 
la. A is the level of the water in the head-race ; B the level 
in the tail-race ; C the penstock or sluice. The buckets are 
constructed in the same way as those for breast water-wheels, 
illustrated in Figs. 9, 10, and 11. The approximate number 
of bucke^ts is obtained by the same method as for breast 
water-wheels, • The depth of the shrouding is made about 
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12 indies. The bucket opening is one-third of a square foot i 
for each cubic foot of contents of the bucket, or generally 
about 7 inches in width. 



Tlie quantity of water, in cubic feet per minute, required 
for a given number of effective horse-powers will be found 
by multiplying the given number of horse-powers by 777, and 
dividing the result by the head of water in feet, the product 
being the quantity of water required in cubic feet per 
minute. 

Example.— 'Required the quantity of water to develop 10 
horse-powers with a head of 12 feet. Then 


and 


10 X 777 = 7770 


^ J - — 647*5 cubic feet of water per minute. 
12 


To find the effective horse-power, multiply the availahk 
quantity of water, in cubic feet per minute, by the head or 
height of fall, and by 0 * 00128 ; the result will be the effect! 
horse-power. 
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Example . — Available quantity of water 650 cubic feet pe 
minute, and a head of 12 feet, then 

650 X 12 X 0*00128 = 9*984 effective horse-power. 


High-breast Water-wheels. 

These wheels are very similar in construction to the 
overshot water-wheels, the buckets being constructed in the 
game manner. 

I'o find the quantity of water, in cubic feet per minute, 
required by a high-breast water-wheel : — 

Bide . — Multiply the required number of horse-powers by 
881, and divide the result by the height of the fall in feet. 

Example . — Required the number of cubic feet of water to 
develop 20 horse-powers with a height of fall of 20 feet, 
then 

20 X 881 = 1762 
and 

1762 

= 881 cubic feet of water per minute. 

The effective horse-power produced by a high-breast 
water-wheel will be found by multiplying the quantity of 
available water in cubic feet per minute by the height of the 
fall in feet, and again by 0*00113. 

Example , — Available quantity of water 880 cubic feet per 
minute, height of fall 20 feet, then 

880 X 20 X 0*00113 = 19*888 effective horse-power. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

FELTON WATER-WHEELS. 

The Pelton water-wheels, like the Poncelet water-wheel, in 
some respects resemble the Turbine ; but they are simpler in 
construction, less liable to get choked and out of order, and 
can be worked with much greater heights of fall than any 
turbine yet designed. The Pelton water-wheel may be 
termed a tangential reaction water-wheel, the power being 
derived primarily from the pressure due to the head of 
wdter supplied by a pipe discharged upon the wheel through 
a small nozzle, the size of which is proportioned to the 
amount of water available, head, and power required. The 
makers of these water-wheels guarantee 85 per cent, effective 
duty out of the power due to the height of the fall. 

As shown in illustration, Fig. 16, the buckets A, on the 
periphery of the wheel B, are of a peculiar shape, which 
divides the stream in such a way as to develop its full force, 
while in passing out it sweeps against the curved sides with 
a reactionary influence giving it the effect of a prolonged 
impact. It is also by this means deflected from the course 
of the wheel so as to offer no resistance to its motion. That 
the power of the water is fully exhausted is shown by the 
fact that it falls from the bucket perfectly inert, no water 
being carried over ; nothing but a mist and a little stream 
below to indicate force that has been liberated. 

The power of this water-wheel does nut depend upon the 
diameter of the wheel, but upon the head and aniount of 
water applied to it. Where a greater power isVanted under 
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a comparatively low head, a larger wheel is necessary to 
admit of buckets of sufficient size to deal with a large stream. 
Wheels of greater diameter are also desirable in many cases 
as a means of reducing the speed, even in cases where the 
smaller wheels would furnish all the power wanted. For 
instance, buckets suitable for smaller wheels are frequently 
fitted on to wheels of larger diameter on purpose to reduce 
the speed ; this is particularly the case when high heads are 
dealt with. The two and three-nozzle wheels are only for 



the purpose of increasing the power by the use of a large 
amount of water, and the head is so low that a single stream 
will not give the power required. 

Although the Felton water-wheel is in reality a high- 
pressure wheel, it is equally adapted to moderately low falls. 
They have been actuated by heads from 10 feet to 1680 feet. 
Six wheels are at work at Chollar Shaft, on the Comstock, 
under the latter head, giving the great average efficiency of 
S8 per cent.’ 
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There are three types of the Felton water-wheels, viz. 

1. Single-nozzle ; 

2. Double-nozzle; and 

3. Multiple-nozzle wheels. 

Fig. 16 is an elevation and Fig. 17 a plan of an ordinary 
Felton water-wheel, with single nozzle, 6 feet in diameter ; 
A are the buckets ; B the wheel j C the wheel shaft carried 



in three bearings D, E, and F, supported on a timber framing. 
If desired brickwork or masonry can be substituted for the 
wood framing. G is the pressure pipe, which for this size of 
wheel is 15 inches diameter; H is the nozzle, between which 
and the water pressure pipe is fixed an ordinary sluice-va’ivo 
J, opened and closed by moans of the hand-wheel K, L is a 
driving pulley keyed on to the wheel shaft 0. 

A double-nozzle Felton water-wheel, also 6 feet in 
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(lianioter, is illustrated in elevation, Fig. 18. In this case 
there are two nozzles II and M secured to the sluice-valve J, 
ami tlie water-pressure pipe G, the latter being 22 inches 
tliaiueter. This wheel is designed for low lifts, where 
Hiillicient power cannot be obtained from a single nozzle. 
This arrangement is also advantageous where a variable 
(plan tit y of water has to be dealt with, as one nozzle can be 
entirely shut off when the supply, for any reason, partially 



or altogether fails, thus keeping the pressure up and using 
the water to its highest efficiency. In the latter case a 
5^eparate sluice-valve must be provided for each nozzle. 

The third arrangement of Pel ton water-wheel is the 
multiple-nozzle wheel, an elevation of which is shown in 
I'ig. 19. It consists, as in the previously described types, of 
a wheel B, fitted at its periphery with a number of buckets 
A. In this illustration is shown a four-nozzle wheel, the 
nozzles bein J marked H, M, N, and 0, the number, however, 
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is sometimes increased to six or more, the power heiiif^ 
multiplied in that manner, according to the number and size 
of nozzles, both nozzle and available quantity of water. 
Each nozzle has an independent slnice valve, J, P, Q, and E, 
to facilitate regulation and adapt the wheel for varying 



supplies of water. The streams having separate and 
distinct lines of impingement, do not conflict, and there is 
therefore no appreciable loss of efficiency. By this memis 
the wheel can be arranged to almost any required power 
under heads ranging from 25 feet upwards. 

One of the greatest advantages possessed 0y the Pel ton 
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water-wheel is the facility with which wide variations of 
power can be produced without essentially impairing the effi- 
ciency. This can be accomplished in three ways, namely : — 
By changing the size of nozzle tip or tips, and by that 
means varying the size of the stream or streams thrown on the 
wheel, the power of which can bo varied from its maximum 
capacity down to one-fourth of the same without appreciable 
loss, thus adapting it to a full supply of water when obtain- 



able, or to a reduced quantity when from any reason the 
supply fails in part. 

The second method of varying the power of the wheel is 
illustrated in Fig. 20, which shows a 6-foot wheel fitted 
wkh deflecting nozzle. In this case, instead of the short 
nozzle H in Fig. 16 and Fig. 17, the nozzle is made from 
3 feet to 5 feet in length ; it is attached to a ball-and-socket 
S, an^ raised or lowered by a bell- crank lever T U, 
working on a fulcrum at V. By this arrangement the 
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whole or an}’’ part of the stream can be thrown on or off 
the wheel instantly, thus affording such variations of speed 
and power as may be desired to accommodate any change in 
load or supply of water. The amount of water wasted is so 
small as not to be worth considering in most cases. This 
arrangement can be used for wheels having one or two 
nozzles. 

Where great steadiness and even running is important, 
and the head is not sufficient to give the reqTiired power 
V ith a standard Pelton water-wheel of one stream, a wheel 



of larger diameter, that will allow of a larger stream, is to he 
recommended instead of using two, as the deflecting nozzle 
with governor attached can only be used with a single 
nozzle. A Pelton water-wheel, 3 feet diameter, fitted with 
a deflecting nozzle automatically actuated by a governor, is 
illustrated in Fig. 21. It consists, as in the last arrange- 
ment (Fig. 20), of a deflecting nozzle H, attached to a ball- 
and-socket joint S, and raised or lowered by bell-crank or 
L-lever T U, working on a fulcrum pin V. The end T of 
the lever is coupled to the nozzle H by the link W, and tho 
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ii(i U is coupled fo a fly-ball governor X; the governor 
icing driven by a belt from the water-wheel shaft C, hence, 
lio raising and lowering of the nozzle is caused by the 
kction of the governor X, therefore the wheel is kept at a 
■cgiilar and uniform speed under all conditions. 

IIett’s Patent Pelton Water-wheel. 

The patent consists in an improved nozzle, by means of 
Ahieh the power of the wheel can be changed without 
raising or lowering the nozzle and the necessary ball-and- 
socket joint. 

The arrangement of nozzle, when the regulation of the 
speed or adjustment is performed by a hand-wheel, is illus- 
trated in sectional elevation Fig. 22, in which A is a casting 
provided with the inlet-branch, and bolted to the wheel casing 
C ; IJ is the nozzle into which is fitted a plug or spear D, at 
tlie end of the screwed spindle E, the latter working in the 
gun-metal nut H, and actuated by means of the hand-wheel 
p. It will bo clearly seen that by turning the hand- wheel 
p the spear is either pushed into the nozzle B, closing it, as 
Miown in the illustration, or opened more or less according 
lo the requirements. 

The automatic nozzle is shown in sectional elevation, 
^ ig. 23. It consists of the plug A and nozzle B, as in the 
previous case, but in this instance the spear A is actuated by 
means of the head waters acting on a piston in a hydraulic 
cylinder, the admission and discharge of water to and from 
the hydraulic cylinder being regulated by a high-speed 
t^ciitritugal governor. 

In the illustration A is the spear and B the nozzle, which 
ftro for regulating the flow of water for the revolving wheel. 
C is the hydraulic cylinder and D the piston, the latter 
peing secured to the spear by means of a cone and nut. 
E is the piston valve, connected to the valve spindle F, and 
^ever G, to tH^ governor H. The governor is driven by a 

t from the spindle of the motor. J is a passage for 
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admitting water under pressure from the main inlet. K and 
L are ports for admitting and allowing the escape of water 

to and from the hydraulic 



Fig. 22. 


cylinder. M is the dis- 
charge passage. 

The action of this 
governing arrangement is 
as follows : 

Assume the wheel to 
he running at its normal 
speed, the governor holds 
the valve E in the mid- 
j)osition, as shown in the 
illustration, and the piston 
in the hydraulic cylinder 
is in equilibrium and 
stationary. 

If the speed varies, 
the. governor either rises 
or falls, moving the valve 
E, which admits water 
under pressure to one or 
the other side of the 
piston D, as the case may 
be, at the same time opens 
to the discharge-pipe and 
allows water on the oppo- 
site side of the piston to 
escape. The piston D and 
spear A move, and admit 
or cut off water to the 
motor until the no;5mal 
speed is again obtained. 

Two or more wheels 


may be use^ on the same 
shaft or spindle, where the head of water is too low to admit 
of getting the power desired from one wheel. 
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Tho speed of the periphery of the Pelton water-wheel 
Duld 1)0 one-half the speed of the issuing jet. 

The area of the jet required will be found by tho 

Divide the number of cubic feet of water available 
r minute by the velocity of tho jet in feet per second, the 
mlt multiplied by 2*4; tho product equals the area of jet 
[juired in square inches. 

Tho velocity of tho jet will be found from Table V., 
igo 25. 



Example . — Required the area of jet in square inches for 
^ Pelton water-wheel when 200 cubic feet of water is 
available per minute, and the height of fall is 60 feet. On 
referring to Table V., page 25, we find the velocity produced 
y a*head of 50 feet equals 56 * 745 feet per second, therefore 


md 


■ 200 
66*745 


3*52, 


3*52 X 2*4 = 


8 • 448 square inches area of nozzle or jot. 


Sizes op Pelton Water-wheels, which 
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Cable’s Patent Duplex Pelton Water-wheel. 

In this wheel the buckets fit on the disc into recesses, 
i^^hich are cast there to receive them. They are held in 
[)()8ition by a single bolt passing through opposite buckets. 
Ko strain due to the impact of the water comes upon the 
t)(ilts ; tuey simply serve to hold the buckets in their places, 
|lio strain being all taken by the lugs and ribs upon tlie 
^iso into which the buckets fit. 



Fig. 23a. 


Fig. 23a is a sectional plan through the sluice, nozzles, and 
)uckets of one of the Cadle water-wheels, or jet wator-whool. 

A is the main pressure pipe ; B and C ar6 the nozzles 
eguiated by the slide D, by means of a hand-wheel E ; F is 
' 10 rim of the wheel, and G and H the buckets. 

It will be noticed that the jets strike the bottom of the 
tickets, and tlfhi the streams of water back to the direction 
from whence they came. 

E 2 
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In this wheel the gate is made to open one side of the 
nozzles at a time, so that when only one-half of the power is 
required the gate is only drawn half open. 

Both nozzles can be made the same, or of different size, 
and so with a single hand-wheel wide ranges can be had at 
the highest efficiency. 


Cable’s Patent Quadruple Pelton Water-wheel. 

In this wheel, illustrated in sectional elevation Fig. 23b, 
A is the main pressure-pipe ; B and 0 are the double nozzle, 



one pair above the other. The same sluice^or slide D con- 
trols all the nozzles, the sluice being so proportioned that 
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when it is opened it first uncovers the lower nozzles and a 
further movement opens the upper ones. 

By this arrangement the power of the wheel is doubled, 
and when only half-power is wanted, only the lower nozzle is 

oj)ened. 

Y is the disc of the wheel ; H the buckets ; E the hand- 
wlieel for regulating the sluice. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

GENERAL REMARKS ON WATER-WHEELS. 

The power can be transmitted from the water-wheel to tlio 
machinery to bo driven by it in two ways:— When tho 
wheel is made of wrought iron and tho arms are light, 
incapable of resisting the turning action transmitted from 
the periphery of the wheel, a spur or bevel segment is bolted 
to one side of the shrouding, gearing into a pinion on the 
countershaft, the latter being placed so that tho teeth in 
gear are on tho lino of the resultant of tho weight of tho 
water in tho loaded arc of the water-wheel. 

In tho second case it consists in keying a spur-wheel or 
bevel-wheel on to tho water-wheel shaft, which wheel gears 
into a pinion keyed on to a countershaft giving motion to 
the machinery. This latter method is adopted when tlio 
water-wheel is provided with rigid arms or spokes. It is 
obvious that in this manner of driving all tho weight of the 
water exerted on tho periphery of tho water-wheel is trans- 
mitted through the arms of the wheel and axle. 

The diameter of the water-wheel gudgeon may bo found 
by the following 

Bule.—li the axle is to be made of cast-iron, extract tho 
square root out of the weight on the gudgeon in cwts., tho 
result equals the diameter of the gudgeon in inches. ' If 
the axle is intended to be of wrought iron, take the square 
root out of the weight on the gudgeon in cwts., multiply the 
product by 0 • 80 ; the result equals the diamettr of a wrought- 
iron gudgeon in inches. 
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If wo require to find the ofiective thrust of the crank of 
ian overshot water-wheel employed for pumping we must 
Ifiiid the effective leverage, which is obtained by subtracting 
the length of the pump crank from the radius of the water- 
wlieol, both in feet or inches, and dividing the remainder 
by 3. The friction will be found by dividing the number of 
buckets by 3 ; multiply the product by the weight of the 
water in each bucket, in pounds ; multiply the result by the 
leverage ; and divide the total by 5. The effective thrust in 
lbs. can then be found by dividing the number of buckets 
by 3 ; multiplying the product by the weight in each bucket 
in pounds ; multiply the result by the effective leverage ; from 
the product subtract the friction ; the result will give the 
effective thrust in pounds. 

The water in the mill-race should not have a less speed 
than 1 to 1^ feet per second in order to prevent deposit and 
growth of weeds. 

The arrangement for admitting the water on to the water- 
wheel is of groat importance. It is accomplished in various 
ways. The best plan is to have two sluices or penstocks, 
one for admitting the full amount of water, the second for 
regulating the amount necessary. In either case, if one or 
'two are used there should always be a grating or strainer in 
tlio front of the first, to prevent rubbish from being admitted 
to tlie wheel. Now, for instance, if we take a Poncelet water- 
'vlu^el, actuated by a supply of water which varies greatly 
n its level, it is by far the best plan to allow the water to 
jsciipe from the mill-race beneath the sluice as illustrated 
in Mg. 24, in which A is the water-level in the head-race; 
[1 the level of water in the tail-race ; and C the sluice or 
penstock. In such cases the wheel is called an impulse or 
tnixeJ breast- wheel, because the velocity of the water flowing 
under the sluice acquires a greater velocity due to the head 
of water from the top edge of the sluice opening D, to the 
water-level A,‘fe the head-race, which also increases the 
velocity of the wheel. The sluice C is in this case secured 
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at an incline, as near the wheel as possible ; the sluice its(;lf 
is made of wood, sliding up and down in the cast-iron guides 
E, secured to the masonry, and rests at the bottom against a 
cast-iron apron F. The apron and stone arcs must be made 
perfectly even, so as to almost fit the wheel ; the more perfect 
the workmanship the less water lost, consequently a greater 
efficiency of the water-wheel. 



The sluice for Poncelet water-wheels is always fixed at 
an angle from 40'^ to G0° incline to the horizontal line. This 
is dlustrated in Fig. 24, whore A is the head-race water- 
level, and B the tail-race water-level ; and G the inclihed 
sluice. 

The thickness of the stream of water flowing on to an 
overshot or high-breast water-wheel should '•not exceed 7 
inches, hence these wheels are not suitable where the varia- 
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tion of the water-level in the head-race is groat, especially 
when an ordinary sluice is used. In such cases the sluice 
illustrated in Fig. 15, p. 38, is most suitable, the opening 
being shown at D. 

Fig. 25 illustrates the ordinary sluice arrangement adopted 
for overshot water-wheels. In this A is the water-level in the 
head-race ; C the sluice ; D a cast-iron apron reaching nearly 
to the perpendicular centre lino of the wheel. It will be 
easily seen that if the water-level should rise the water 
would flow over the buckets and be wasted. The high 



wator-lovcl in the tail-race should never reach the periphery 
of the wheel, as it would cause resistance to the overshot 
water-wheel, but in the case of high-breast water-wheels it 
has more of a tendency to increase the power of the wheel if 
it does not rise half the depth of the shrouding. 

A sluice of very good construction for breast water- 
wheels is shown in Fig. 26. It has two slides C and D, and 
thfoe apertures E, F, and G, in the apron, suitable for the 
three head water-levels H, J, and K. L, M, and N are the 
corresponding water-levels in the tail-race. The slides are 
arranged to (ipjn separately to suit the different water-levels 
in the head-race. 
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Another arrangement for admitting the water on to a 
high-breast water-wheel is shown in sectional elevation 




Fig. 27. It consists of a cast-iron apron D, fo^tpished with 
lots or openings E, E, E ; these openings are covered by a 
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roll of leather C, over which the water passes at different 
lioii^dits with the same velocity. 

In some cases, for breast water-wheels, the sluice is 
opened by being lowered to allow the water to run over it ; 
this plan has been adopted 
by A. M. Sagebien. This 
does not appear to be a 
very good plan, especially 
if there is a pit in the 
front of the sluice, as 
sliown in Fig. 28, at D, 
because stones and rub- 
bish must collect in the 
pit and eventually pre- 
vent the sluice C from 
being lowered, although 
it can certainly be partly 
prevented by having a 
grating placed in the 
front of it. However, it has the advantage of preventing the 
rubbish from getting between the buckets and apron ; C is 
the moveable slide ; E is a cast-iron apron. 

Another afrangement in which the water may bo 
admitted on the overshot water-wheel is shown in Fig. 15, 
page 88. In this case the water is conducted to the proper 
place for being admitted on to the wheel and through an 
o[)eniiig 1) ; by this arrangement the water will drop on to 
the wheel in the head-race, hence a deviation of the water- 
level in the head-race does not so much affect the action of 
the wheel as the ordinary method, previously described and 
illustrated by Fig. 25, page 57. 

,Water- wheels were originally made of bamboo canes, as 
lias already been mentioned in the introduction ; after that 
1 ey were made of wood, next of cast iron, and at the 
picscnt time mostly of wrought iron and steel. 

A section eff a shrouding and body of oast iron is given 
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in Fig. 29 and Fig. 30. A is the shrouding, which consists 
of two, or sometimos, in very wide wheels, of three or more 



FiG. 29. 


parts, the centre ones being simply plain rjpgs D; B arc 
grooves or slots formed in the inside of each shrouding, 
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. aro secured the buckets. At other times angle 

secured to the buckets, those being riveted or 
TT., rtheTroudings. The shroudings in this case are 
Jiln eight segmente, bolted together as shown at C, 



FiQ. so. 


Fig. 29 , each segment containing five buckets. The arms 
consist of eight straight bolts, one in each segment, alro 
eight diagonal stay bolts F, on each side, secured at the 
centre to the outside bosses E, E, and the outer ends are 
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socured to tho centre ring D ; the centre ring being 
provided with lugs, between which the stay or tie-bolts are 
inserted, 

A section of a wrought-iron water-wheel is illustrated 
in Fig. 31, in which A are tho arms, formed of X-iron. 

The shrouding B is made of 
wrought iron and single-riveted 
butt-straps, and tho two shroud- 
ings are tied together liy 
bolts passing through the whole 
width of the wheel. These bolts 
are fitted with nuts on each 
side of each shrouding. The 
buckets are bolted to the shroud- 
ing by angle-irons. Against 
one of the shroudings is bolted 
a cast-iron spur-wheel C, 
provided in segments, and 
bolted to it by tho bolts DD; 
E is the water-wheel body or 
sole-plate, made of wrought- 
iron plates, the shrouding being 
secured to the body by angle- 
irons. To prevent transverse 
warping of the wheel it is 
braced by oblique wrought-iron 
tie-rods, 

If tho wheel is very wide 
the buckets are stayed by bolts, 
Fig. 31. as shown at A, Fig. 33, to give 

them the necessary rigidity; 
these are plain bolts on which are secured ferrules B, made 
of cast iron or cast malleable iron. The bolts pass through 
each contiguous pair of buckets, and are secured by nuts and 
lock-nuts. 

Sometimes the arms consist of flat iron bars A, Fig. 3^, 
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riveted to the shrouding B, and bolted into slots in recesses 
C, provided for the purpose in the centre or boss D. About 
midway between the shrouding and the boss is formed a 
swell or boss E, on the arms and stays ; or ties F are bolted 
between the bosses E. 



Fig. 33. 



Fig. 34. 


When cast-iron shrouding is employed the arms or 
spokes are sometimes cottered into bosses provided on both 
centre bosses and shrouding; and at other times the arms 
are provided with T-heads, which are secured into recesses 
in the shrouding, as shown at A, Fig. 34, and secur 
to the centre boss at B by means of two gibs 0 and a 
cotter B 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

TURBINES. 

A Turbine is a water-wheel with an axis which may he 
[vertical, horizontal, or inclined at any angle, to suit circum- 
jatimces, and consists of two metal rings having buckets 
placed between them, which buckets are so constructed as to 
receive the whole power from the water, and discharge it 
with as little disturbance as possible. 

The real difference between an ordinary water-wheel and 
i turbine consists in that a turbine takes its supply of water 
it the bottom of the fall, the water-wheel at the top or 
beginning of the fall ; therefore the turbine obtains nearly 
the whole of the pressure due to the head or height of the 
fall. In some cases, however, the turbine is placed some dis- 
tance from the bottom of the fall, in such cases the pressure 
^ill bo reduced only by the amount of head required 
b overcome the friction of the water. A turbine has also 
he property that it can run either above the tail- water or 
kmersed in it, without any perceptible alteration in their 
Iseful effect. 

The advantages possessed by the turbines over the 
Jrdinary water-wheels consist in : — 

1. Most turbines work without material loss of efficiency 
ven when drowned. 

2. Turbines move with a greater velocity than the 
Dtnmon water-wheel, hence reduced size and weight of these 
machines, compared with equal power water-wheels. 

7 
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3. They can be applied to falls from about nine up to 
hundreds of feet ; in the latter case it would be impossible 
to employ common water-wheels. 

Classification. 

Turbines are classified in two ways. In one way they 
are divided into two main classes, namely : — 

Impulse turbines, and reaction turbines. 

Impulse turbines are those in which the water acts only 
by its impulse ; and the second, the reaction or pressure 
turbines, are those in which the water acts partly by impulse 
and partly by pressure. 

Impulse turbines are nearly entirely filled with water, 
To ensure this they must always be placed above the tail- 
race, so as to get clear of the water freely. 

Reaction or pressure turbines. In these, the pressure is 
greater at the inlet than at the outlet ends of the wheel 
passages; hence the passages must be entirely filled witb 
water, and the wheel may be placed below the tail-water in 
the race if so desired. Many designs of reaction turbines 
may be fixed at any height, not exceeding 30 feet above tlie 
tail-race ; they discharge the water into an air-tight suction- 
pipe ; this tube or pipe is usually made parallel, but in 
practice it has been found to work bettor when it is enlarged 
at the bottom end, which must always be under the surface 
of the water in the tail-race. The weight of the column of 
water in the pipe is balanced by the atmospheric pressure 
and produces the flow through the turbine, just as if the 
turbine was placed at the bottom of the fall. The great 
advantage of this tube or pipe is, the turbine being placed 
above the tail-water is easy accessible. 

The second mode adopted in classifying turbines divide* 
them into five classes, namely : — 

1. Outward-flow turbines. 

2. Inward-flow turbines. 
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3. Mixed-flow turWnes. 

A. rarallel-flow turbines ; and 
5' Circumferential-flow turbines. 

Outward-flow turbines are those in which the water is 
ilirected by the guide-blades upon the inner circumference 
of the wheel and escapes at the exterior circumference, into 

Uie wheel-pit or waste-pipe. _ 

' The conditions in the inward-flow turbines are reverse to 
the outward-flow, the water in the former flows from the 
cuiilc-blades and impinges upon the outer part of the ojicaet, 
Escaping through the wheel to the inner periphery and then 

Lassos into the tail-race. , . a .r u tv. 

^ The water in the parallel-flow turbines flows through the 
■uido-hlades into the wheel, and is discharged therefrom in 
! direction parallel to its course of entrance; the action ot 
he water being also parallel to the axis of the wheel, whilst 
n other turbines the discharge is at right angles to the 

lame. . r .t. • 1 

The mixed-flow turbines are a combination of the inwara- 

Liw and parallel-flow turbines. The water enters from the 
ixtciior circumference and then turns parallel to the axis 
ind escapes to the tail-race. . . • 

: The action and general combination in the circum- 
^ercntial-flow turbines combines the action of those already 
escribed. The water is directed upon the circumference of 
he wheel in the direction of its rotation, and is discharged 
ideways and parallel to the axis of rotation. 

Sometimes two turbines of the same construction are 
Dade to actuate the same axle, so that one turbine balances 
he other, hence, diminishing the friction on the journal ; this 
bmhination is usually termed twin turbines. 

If one turbine is fixed above the other so that the water 
ifter having acted upon one turbine wheel is allowed to pass 
hrough a second one on the same spindle, the combination 
^ called a compound turbine. The object of the last 
[rrangement is to diminish the speed of rotation. 

F 2 
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We will now proceed with a description of some of the 
turbines most used, and give simple rules for calculating the 
principal parts and the methods adopted in constructing 
the guides or buckets in the wheel and the guide-blades, in 
the simplest possible manner, commencing with the outward- 
flow turbines. 
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CIIAPTEE IX. 

ovtwaub-flow turbinesk 

Barker’s Mill. 

The original outward-flow turbine is the old contrivance 
called the Barker’s mill, invented by Dr. Barker ; it consists, 
as shown in illustration Fig. 35 and Fig. 36, of an upright 
pipe A, closed at the bottom and at the top provided with a 




funnel B. At the lower end of the pipe A are provided two 
arms or pipes C and D, placed opposite one another, at right 
angles to the upright pipe, and closed at their outer ends, 
^ear the outer end of the pipes 0 and D, and on one side, is 
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a small aperture provided at E and F, the holes, as will te 
soon, are opposite each other. The upright A is mounted on 
a spindle and always kept full of water. The principle of 
the action is the same as in Hero’s steam engine, water 
in the turbine being used instead of the steam in Hero’s 
engine. 

The discharge of water from the holes in the arms being 
on the opposite sides causes them to revolve together with 
the upright pipe A, and the spindle with a velocity nearly 
equal to that due to the head of the fall, and with pressure 
duo to the same height, and to the area of the opening in 
the arms. To best explain the action the author can do no 
better than to copy the illustration Fig. 37, and description 
given by Mr. C. Slagg in his valuable little book * Water 
Engineering.’ 

“ The fundamental principle of the reaction turbine wheel 
is the release of pressure in the opposite direction with a 
pressure equal to that taken away. Fluid pressure acts ia 
opposite directions at the same time, with equal intensity in 
both directions, and when the resistances are less than its 
pressure, it also moves in opposite directions at the same 
time, the velocity in either direction being inversely as the 
resistance ; and if the abstraction of the quantity of water, 
due to the motion in one or both directions, be replenished 
at the head, the motion will be continued under the same 
head. 

“ If the vertical pipe or chamber A, in Fig. 37, communi- 
cate with the head-water, and an arm, or two or more arms, 
project from it ; or if passages be made between it and a 
revolving wheel round it, one of the cells or buckets of which 
may be represented by the two opposite vanes B 0 and D £, 
with the closed end C D, the water presses with equal force 
on the two sides, they being of equal area, and there is no 
motion. Neither would there be any motion if the ends 
were closed between C and instead of between C and D, for 
the pressure upon the end C ^ in the direction of the tangents 
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at every point between the two vanes is equal to the pressure 
upon D g only ; and pressures would equally be balanced 
whatever form, whether straight or curved, be given to the 
vanes G ^ E. But if an opening be made in one side as from 
C to /, that side of the cell would be relieved of the amount 
of pressure due to the area of the opening, the pressure 



which it had before being now transferred to the issuing 
water, forcing it out with the velocity due to the head, and 
the obstructions to its flow.’’ 


M. Matron de la Cour’s Out ward-flow Turbine. 

This gentleman proposed a modification of Barker’s mill, 
in wdiich the drive pipe was brought down from the head or 
top of the fall, and bent at its lower end upwards ; on the 
top of this pipe he proposed to fit two arms, similar to those 
in the Barker’s mill, which arms were to work on an upright 
spindle, the joint between the pipe and arms arranged so as 
to allow of a free circular motion without any loss of water. 
This plan allowed the use of a higher fall. One objection to 
the Barker’s mill was the great friction on the bottom of the 
centre spindle, and one objection to M. de la Cour’s turbine 
was the great upward pressure, when working under heavy 
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Whitelaw’s Outward-flow Turbine. 


Mr. Whitolaw constructed an outward -flow reaction 
turbine, which was an improvement upon Barker’s mill and 

De la Cour’s turbine. He 



allowed the water to enter 
underneath, like the one pro- 
posed by the latter gentle- 
man, but instead of having 
the arms C and D straight, 
as in Fig. 36, p. 69, ho made 
them curved all the way, the 
curvature being that of an 
Archimedean spiral, finishing 
at a tangent to the periphery 
of the wheel. The method 



adopted in striking the spiral curve is illustrated in Fig. 38. 
Draw a circle A equal to the diameter of the wheel, divide 
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the circumference of the circle into 12 equal parts, draw 
the radii B, C, D, E, &c. ; divide the radius B 0 into 9 equal 
parts and draw the circles 1, 2, 3, 4, &c. Then the curve of 
the centre of the arm will pass through the points B, C 2, 
D 3, E 4, F 5, G 6, H 7, J 8, K 9, and 0. The depth of the 
arms is the same at every point, but the width is greatest 
at the centre and gradually reduced towards the periphery, 
having a rectangular section all the way. This turbine is 
shown in elevation, Fig. 39, in which A is the drive or 
pressure pipe ; B the revolving wheel and arms ; 0 the 
upright spindle ; and D the bracket for carrying the 
spindle 0. 

M. Kedtenbacher's Outward-flow Turbine. 

This turbine was designed to prevent the tendency of a 
downward pressure in Barker’s mill, and the upward 
pressure in Whitelaw’s turbine, especially when working 
under heavy pressures or high falls. It consists, as will be 
seen from the illustration. 

Fig. 40, of the drive-pipe A, 
and two revolving wheels or 
sets of arms B and C, one on 
each side of the drive-pipe A, 
the latter at the other end 
being shaped like the letter 
T ; by this means an equal 
pressure is acting in opposite 
directions, hence neutralising 
each other. 



M. Fourneyron’s Outward-flow Turbi ;e. 

This turbine might be considered as the first practical 
<^Be, and was awarded a prize by the French Government. 
It is shown in sectional elevation, Fig. 41 ; and plan, Fig. 42, 
showing the construction of the curves for the guide-blades 
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and buckets or vanes in the revolving wheel. It consists of 
a revolving wheel A, in the centre of which the water enters 
through the pressure-pipe B, hence this turbine comes into 
the class outward-flow turbines, besides being one of the 
reaction type. C are the buckets or vanes through which 
the water passes as it diverges from the centre in every 
direction, and escapes at the periphery of the revolving 
wheel A, which latter is keyed on to the upright spindle D. 
The spindle is passed through a tube cast in the centre of 
the pressure pipe, and on the top of the spindle is keyed the 



gearing for driving the machinery. The force exerted hy 
the water on the buckets C is equal to the height of the fall 
and is directed into the buckets by the guide-blades E. The 
manner in which the supply of water is regulated will be 
explained further on. 

Fig. 42 shows one-quarter of the plan illustrating the 
method adopted in delineating the curves for the guide- 
blades and buckets in the wheel. First draw the circle 
A B, with a radius equal to the outside diameter of the 
turbine wheel ; next the circle C D equal to the radius of 
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the inside diameter of the wheel ; then the circle E F, 
making the distance CE eqhal to CA. Draw the perpen- 
dicular B G, and the horizontal line A G at right angles to 
QUO another. Divide the circle A B into as many parts as 
there are buckets, and the circle C D into as many parts as 
there are guide-blades. Mark off G H on the line G A equal 
to tangent of 20 degrees on the same scale that G B equal 
the radius, that is, G H equals 0 ‘ 364 of G D. From the point 



H draw the lines H D and H B, and from D and B mark off 
B J and B K respectively equal to D G and B G, the inside 
and outside radii of the wheel. Through J and K draw two 
circles JL and K M. On these circles will be found the 
centres of guide-blades and buckets respectively for a dis- 
tance, which in the guide is equal to N on the circle C D, 
and in the bucket equal 0, N being the distance between the 
guide-blades on the circle C D, and 0 the distance between 
the buckets on the circle A B. The other parts of the guide- 
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blades may be struck with a radius one-half of G D, and the 
remainder of the buckets with a radius equal to three-fourths 
of B D. P and Q are short buckets introduced to fill up the 
space on the receiving or inner side of the wheel on the 
circle C D. The remainder of the guide-blades and buckets 
are drawn in a similar manner, the centres being found on 
the circles J L and K M, 

Another arrangement of a Fourneyron’s reaction turbine 
s illustrated in sectional elevation, Fig. 43. In this the 
spindle E is resting on a foot-step F secured to the masonry. 
A lever G regulates the height of the spindle E, so as to take 
up any wear that might take place in the foot-stop bush on 
bottom end of the spindle, and hence keep the turned parts 
of the turbine wheel and casing always in contact. The 
vertical spindle revolves in the pipe 11, which is carried by a 
boss J in the centre of the part B of the turbine. The pipe 
H is steadied and kept central by K, and three or more 
horizontal tie-bolts L. The cylinder in this instance con- 
sists of two concentric tubes, the upper one C, being fixed, 
the lower one B, sliding within C, and is raised or lowered 
by the rods D. The lower tube B acts as a regulating 
sluice, about which more will be said further on. The vanes 
or buckets in this case are divided into three rows horizon- 
tally by two partitions ; the advantage of this is to fill the 
passages according to the level of the water in the penstock. 

The horse-power of a Whitelaw turbine may be found by 
the following 

Buie . — Multiply the available quantity of water flowing 
through the arms in cubic feet per minute by the height of 
the fall in feet, and divide the product by 700. 

Example. — Wanted the horse -power given off by 
800 cubic feet of water per minute, with a fall of 20 feet. 

Then 


800 X 20 
700 


22 • 5 horse-power, say 22 horse-power. 
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j^nle,—.Yov finding the width of each discharge orifice in 
feet, multiply the number of horse -powers by 135 and 
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Taking the previous exampUy we get 
135 X 22 135 X 22 

1000 X 20 X V20 ■" 1000 X 20 X 4’ 47 " = 

0*396 inch = J of an inch full. 

The diameter of the wheel will be found by multiplying 
the width of discharge opening by 50, hence in the previous 
exam^le^ 

0*033 X 50 = 1*65 foot = 1 foot 7| inches. 

The central opening is found by multiplying the width 
of the discharge opening by 10, hence, using the same 
example, 

0*033 X 10 = 0*33 foot = 3*96 inches, say 4 inches 
diameter. 

To find the width of each arm : — Multiply the width of 
the discharge opening by 4, hence 

0*033 X 4 = 0*132 foot = 1*584 inch, say ly®^ inch. 

The number of revolutions per minute of the wheel is 
obtained by multiplying the square root of the height of fall 
in feet by 149*44 and dividing the result by the diameter of 
the wheel in feet. If we take the example, as before, we get 

149'44 X ^ _ 149-44 X 4-47 _ 

1-65 1-65 ’ 

say 400 revolutions per minute. 

Required the interior diameter of a Fourneyron turbine 
the following rule should be used ; — 

Divide the quantity of water in cubic feet per second by 
the cube root out of the height of the fall in feet, extract the 
square root out of the product, and add to the result 0' 1. 

Example . — Required the internal diameter of a Fourney- 
ron turbine wheel for a height of fall of 40 feet, with an 
available quantity of water equal to 50 cubic feet pei 
second. 
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Then wo get 

- VFir+^\/^+ »•* = 

3*828 + O' 1 = 3*928, say 4 feet internal diameter of the 
wheel. 

The width of the buckets in the wheel will be found by 
mnltiplying the internal diameter of the wheel in feet by 55, 
and dividing by the number of buckets in the wheel. 

Example, — Wheel 3*923 internal diameter, 38 buckets, 
then 

= 5*7 inches, say 5| inches. 

oo 

To find the number of buckets, multiply the internal 
diameter of the wheel in feet by 3 and add 28 ; hence, in 
previous example^ 

3*928 X 3 4- 28 = 39*784, say 39 buckets. 

The rule recommended by Mr. Cullen for calculating the 
proper working speed of the inner circumference for a 
Fourneyron turbine wheel of this description is Multiply 
the square root out of the height of fall in feet by 4*4 for 
turbines working under falls not exceeding 38 feet. 

For falls above 38 feet, multiply the cube root out of the 
height of fall by 8 * 1 ; then in the previous example we get 

^’1 ^40 = 8*1 X 3*42 = 27*702 feet per second, or 
1662*12 feet per minute. 

To find the area of the sum of the orifices in square 
^eet, divide the quantity of water in cubic feet per second 
hy the velocity of the periphery of the turbine in feet per 
second ; as before, 

50 

2 ^ 7 ^ = 1*81 foot = 1 foot 9J inches nearly. 
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The sectional area of the supply pipe in square inches, 
will be found by multiplying the quantity of water in cubic 
feet per second by 0 • 4, hence 

50 X 0*4 = 20 square inches. 

The number of guide-blades equals the number of 
buckets if the latter are less than 24 in number ; but if 
there are more than 24 buckets the number of guide-blades 
will be found by dividing the number of buckets by 3. 

The quantity of water required in cubic feet per second 
for a turbine of a given horse-power and height of fall, is 
obtained by dividing the number of horse-powers by the 
height of the fall in feet and multiplying the remainder 
by 12*67. 

The horse-power is found by multiplying the quantity of 
water in cubic feet per second by the height of the fall in 
feet, and by 0*079. 
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INWARD‘FLOW TURBINES. 

In the inward-flow turbines, the water enters at the outer 
circuToference of the wheel at the greatest velocity, and is 
discharged at the centre, where the speed is least, hence 
reducing the shocks at the entrance of the water. This 
turbine is the reverse to Foumeyron’s, inasmuch that the 
guide-wheel surrounds the revolving wheel, and after the 
water has passed the buckets it is gradually deflected down- 
wards by the curved under side of the revolving wheel. 
The centre tube or suction tube used in some of the inward- 
flew turbines are a great advantage, as by that means the 
turbine-wheels can be placed at any height above the tail- 
water level without diminishing the useful effect of the 
machine. This, of course, renders the wheel more accessible, 
and reduces the length of the driving spindle. 

An inward-flow turbine is illustrated in Fig. 44. A is 
the turbine-wheel, keyed on to the centre spindle B, carried 
in a foot step C, secured to the brackets D. E are the 
buckets in the revolving wheel A. The water enters 
through the guide-blades F, passes through the wheel 
buckets E, down the suction-tube G, into the tail-race H. 
J is the reservoir or head-race ; K is the circular sluice-gate. 
It will be seen from the illustration that the under side of 
the turbine wheel A is curved, so as to give the water, as 
soon as it has passed through the buckets E, a vertical 
direction. The top plate L, of the revolving wheel A, 
sustains the pressure of the water above it in the reservoir ; 
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it is joined at several places to the wheel A, and is fitted 
with a stuffing-box round the shaft or spindle B. The 
bottom end of the suction-tube G, should always be under 
the surface of the water in the tail-race, and the best results 
are obtained when the bottom end of the circular sluice-gate 
K is bell-mouthed. The height from the top side of the 
buckets E in the revolving wheel A, to the under side of the 
sluice-gate K, must not exceed 30 feet. 



The vanes for inward-flow turbines are partly involutes 
of a circle, to lessen the contraction of the stream as it flows 
through the passages. In Fig. 45, A is the external circum- 
ference of the guide apparatus, and B the internal circum- 
ference; draw the perpendicular C D. Make the augb 
C B E 15°, and draw the line CE at right angles to B 6 
then describe a circle with 0 as centre, through the pom* 
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E. Let B F be the inner pitch’ of buckets, and suppose 
a thread wound round the circle E, and carrying a pencil at 
]\ ; as this is unwound, the arc B G H is traced by the point 
B, the point H being a little to the left of the line J F G, 
and the width of the passage being, therefore, uniform from 
G to H. The remainder of the bucket H A, is a portion of a 
circle, the tangents A D and A K containing the angle 
87 *5^ The buckets in the revolving wheel are constructed 



the same fashion, except that the angle L is made 12® 
instead of 15®, and the angle M, instead of 87*5®, should be 
^ade an angle of 90®. 

Thomson’s Turbine. 

ih Thomson’s high-pressure Vortex turbine is 

own in sectional elevation, Fig, 46. A is the turbine- 
r securely keyed on to the upright spindle B, on which 
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the driving gear is secured at the top end. The wheel A 
revolves in a cast-iron casing or wheel chamber C. Tb 
supply chamber or vortex chamber is shown at D, and E is 
the supply pipe which leads direct from the source or fall 
The water is admitted from the supply chamber to the re- 



volving wheel A, through four or more openings F, according 
to the diameter of the wheel. The guide-blades E are 
or more in number according to the number of opening®' 
which blades are so arranged as to guide the water tan* 
gentially into the buckets in the wheel A. The guide-hlad«® 
and curves of the buckets are constructed in the 
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manner as previously described for inward-flow turbines. 
The water, as it flows out of the wheel A, passes out of the 
turbine through the two pipes L and L, one on the top the 
other on the bottom side of the casing, from whence it passes 
away down the tail-race, the turbine being fixed in the 
tail-race. The means employed for varying the power of 
Mr. Thomson’s turbine, consists in that the guide-blades are 
made movable by a spindle N, which is coupled to the 
guide-blade pivots by levers and connecting-links, the 
spindle N being placed at any convenient position so as to 
be easy accessible. The water in these turbines is admitted 
through the pipe E into the chamber D tangentially, and in 
that manner receives a rapid rotary motion which it retains 
as it passes towards the centre where it is allowed to run to 
waste. 

Fig. 47 illustrates a vortex turbine for low pressures. In 
this case, as before, A is the revolving wheel, B the spindle, 
which is resting, at its lower end, in a foot-step F ; C is the 
chamber in which the wheel A revolves; D is the vortex 
chamber, which is supplied with water from the reservoir 
or head-race G. This turbine case is made of wood and 
consists of two tanks H and J, one inside the other, the 
wheel chamber and guide-blade chamber being placed in 
the space between the two tanks H and J. The water in 
the reservoir or head-race flows into the tank D formed by 
the annular space between the two tanks, from thence it 
passes through the guide-blades and the revolving wheel, 
and passes away into the tail-race through the two central 
openings L and M. The water escaping from M passes 
through boxes 0 and channel P into the tail-race. The 
^vheel in this case, as in the previous one, is totally sub- 
^aerged in the tail-race, and the regulating arrangement is 
^jnilar to that in the high-pressure turbine. Professor 
liomson said, that “ by the balancing of the contrary fluid 
Fessures due to half the head of water, and to the cen- 
ihugal force of the water in the wheel, combined with the 
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pressure due to the ejection of the water backwards from 
the inner ends of the guide-blades of the wheel when they 
are curved, only one-half of the work, due to the fall, is 
spent in communicating vis viva to the water, to be after- 



Fig. 47. 


wards taken from it during its passage through the wheel, 
the remainder of the work being communicated through the 
fluid pressure to the wheel, without any intermediate genera- 
tion of vis viva. On any increase of the velocity of tbe 
wheel, the centrifugal force increases, and so checks the 
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water supply ; and on any diminution of the velocity oi 
the wheel, diminishes, and so ifidmits the water more frci ly.” 

The inward-flow turbines with suction tubes are mure 
favourably looked upon in America than in any country. 
In these turbines there are two distinct pressures at work, 
the pressure due to the velocity of the water, and the 
pressure of the centrifugal force ; if those two pressures are 
unequal, the motion will not be uniform ; it can only attain 
a uniform motion when the two pressures are equal. 

To find the best speed of the circumference of an inward- 
flow turbine wheel : — 

jRu/e.— Multiply the square-root of the height of the fall 
in feet by 5*66. 

Example . — If we have a fall of 25 feet we get 

5*CG X V 25 = 5*66 X 5 = 28*3 feet per second, and 
28’ 3 X 60 = 1698 feet per minute. 

Some manufacturers of inward-flow turbines, use the 
coefficient 5*22 instead of 5*66. 
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CIIAPTEK XL 
MIXED-TLOW TURBINES. 

This type of turbines is a combination of the inward and 
parallel-flow turbines, and not a distinct class, hence ouglit 
not to have been mentioned in the classification. 

A turbine of this type is illustrated in sectional elevation, 



Fig. 48. A is the revolving wheel keyed on to the upright 
spindle 0 ; B is the wheel in which the guide-blades D aro 
secured; the buckets E, in the wheel A, are of the usual 
shape for inward-flow turbines, from the outer circumference 
to the dotted line F, but from F to G is a continuation of 
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the buckets, which has a shape similar to that of a parallel- 
ilow turbine. From the above it will be seen that the action 
of the water is as follows The water enters through the 
rtuide-blades D, passes into the buckets E, as in an inward- 
flow turbine. After it has executed its power in the wheel 
buckets it is guided downwards by the curved surface TI of 
the under side of the wheel and through the parall(^l-flow 
buckets. Of course, the suction tube in these turbines is 
dispensed with. J is the level of the water in the head-race, 
and K in the tail-race. The regulation of this turbine will 
be described later on. 
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CHAPTER XIL 
PAItALLEL-FLOW TURBINES. 

In this class of turbines, the water does not flow out of it 
horizontally; instead, the water continues in the same down- 
ward direction as it had originally. There are various 
designs of these turbines, but all act upon the same prin- 
ciple, the only difference being in the arrangement of the 
various details, and the shape of the buckets and guide- 
blades. 


JoNVAL Turbines. 

These turbines can be fixed at any convenient position 
between the top of the fall and the tail-race, except that 
it must be as much water above the guide-blade wheel as 
to allow it to enter freely without any eddies. One design 
of a parallel-flow turbine is shown in sectional elevation, 
Fig. 49. In this A is the revolving wheel ; B the wheel 
containing the guide-blades ; C the revolving spindle on to 
which the wheel A is keyed ; D is a bracket carrying the 
bottom' end of the spindle C; E is the turbine chamber, 
which reaches down to the bottom of the tail-race, at which 
place it is bent so as to allow the water to run away freely* 
The water is always admitted on the top and through the 
turbine wheel and guide-blades, the quantity used being 
regulated by the sluice or penstock F, placed in the tail-race. 
The Jonval turbines are best placed a little above the 
highest tail water-level, so as to be easy of access for eX' 
amination, cleaning, and repairing. For low falls this^is no 
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doubt the cheapest, both in first cost of the motor itself as 
well as in erection. 



Fig. 49. 


Girard Turbine. 

One of Girard’s axial or parallel-flow turbines is illus- 
trated in sectional elevation, Fig. 50. In this illustration, 
A is the revolving wheel ; B, the guide-blade chamber ; C, 
the vertical spindle on to which the wheel A is keyed ; D is 
the foot-step, in which the spindle rotates, bolted to a 
toundation stone built into the bottom of the tail-race. E is 
the turbine chamber, and F the admission or pressure-pipe 
leading from the top of the fall. It is very similar in con- 
Btruction to the Jonval parallel-flow turbine, but it is 
furnished with ventilating buckets, as shown in Fig. 61 
and Fig. 52, in which the ventilating holes are shown at G 
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and H. It will be seen that the buckets are wider on the 
underside than at the top, so as to release the water as s( 3 on 
as it has done its work. The regulating arrangement for the 



Fig. 50. 


quantity of water admitted to the wheel is shown at K, Fig* 
52, which will be fully explained under the head “ Begulation 
of Turbines'* It will be seen that the wheel is placed just 
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al)ove the tail water-level L, when the turbine is at work, to 
secure a free discharge of water. 

The construction of the vanes for a Jonval parallel-flow 
turhiiie is illustrated in Fig. 53, in which A are the guide- 
l)lades, and B the buckets in the revolving wheel. On the 



Figs. 51 and 52. 


C C, mark off the distance between the buckets D D, &c., 
and from these points draw lines E E, &o., at an angle of 12° 
the line C C ; from the points D D, &c., draw the lines 
B F, &o., at right angles to the lines D E, D E, &o., 
^hich lines determine the straight portion of the buckets. 
^ the lines D F, from the points E E, &c., mark off a 
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distance equal to the depth of the buohets, the points found 
in that manner are the centres from which the curved part 
of the buckets are described with a radius equal to the depth 
of the buckets. 

The guide-blades are constructed by the same method, 
except that the angle of the straight portion should be 15°, 
and the radius of the curved portion should be equal to 
the depth of the guide-blades, instead of the depth of the 
buckets. 



Fig. 53. 


To find the diameter, in feet, required for a Jonval 
parallel-flow turbine, 

Buie , — Divide the square-root of the height of the fall 
in feet into the quantity of water available in cubic feet per 
second ; extract the square-root of the product, and multiply 
the remainder by 1 * 33. 

Example, — 60 cubic feet of water available per second, 
and the height of fall 25 feet, then 


’ 33 . 


i\/ = 1-33 JlO = 1*33 X 3'162 




5= 4 feet inches diameter, nearly. 
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If we wish to find the horse-power given off by a Jonval 
parallel-flow turbine, 

jRw/e.— Multiply the quantity of water available in cubic 
feet per second by the height of fall, and again by 0*079. 

Example. — Find the horse-power of a Jonval turbine 
supplied with 50 cubic feet of water per second from a fall 
of 25 feet height. Then 

0*079 X 50 X 25 = 98*76, or 98| horse-power. 

We shall find the velocity of the buckets at the centre of 
motion in feet per second by 

Multiplying the square root of the height of fall 
in feet by 6. 

Example. — Thus if we have a 25-feet fall, we get 
6 x\/25 = 6x 5 = 30 feet per second will be the speed. 

The area of the sum of the bucket openings in feet will 
be found by 

Dividing the velocity in feet per second by the 
quantity of water in cubic feet per second. 

Example . — Taking the previous data, we get 

^^ = 1-66 feet. 

To find the depth of the buckets, 

Buie . — Multiply the diameter of the centre of motion of 
tbe buckets, in feet, by 0*26. 

Example . — As before, we get 

4*2 X 0*26 = 1*09 feet. 

The depth of the guide-blades is found by 

Buie . — Multiplying the diameter by 0*18. 

Example. — As before, we get 

4*2 X 0*18 = 0*766 foot. 
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The number of buckets is found by 
Buie . — Multiplying the square root of the diameter ot 
the wheel, in feet, by 17. 

Example . — Taking the wheel at 4 feet diameter, we get 
17 J 4 = 17 X 2 = 34 buckets. 


The number of guide-blades will bo found by 
Buie . — Multiplying the number of buckets by 0*7. 
Example. —Then if we have 34 buckets, we get 

34 X 0*7 = 23*8, say 24 guide-blades. 


The size of turbine spindle can be obtained by 
Buie . — Dividing the number of effective horse-powers, 
multiplied by 90, by the number of revolutions, per minute, 
and extract the cube-root out of the result, the remainder 
will be the diameter of the spindle in inches. 

Example.— SO horse-powers, spindle running at 500 re- 
volutions per minute, thus 



90 X 80 


= 14*4 = 2*43, say 2^ inches diameter of 


500 
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There are many varieties of these, as of the other classes 
ot turbines, the oldest being probably the one constructed 
by Mr. Schiele, which is illustrated in sectional elevation 



Fig. 54, 


54, Pnd sectional plan Fig. 66. This turbine is cheap, 
simple, and very ejSfective. The water, as in Professor 
homson’s turbine, enters the revolving wheel tangentially 
the periphery, and is exhausted from the sides, either 

H 
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upwards or downwards, or botli, parallel witli tho axis, 
but it has not Thomson’s vortex chamber. A in the illustra- 
tion is the revolving wheel, which is provided at the middle 
of its depth with a plate, forming, as it were, two sets of 
buckets, the water being exhausted upwards by the top 
buckets, and downwards by tho lower buckets. In some 
instances the division is formed below the middle so as to 



deliver more water from the top and by that means relies 
the spindle fuot-step of some of its weight. The centiihic 
motion is given to the water before it enters the 
blades, by making the centre of the revolving wheel 
eccentric with the outer or guide-blade chamber or casin 
as shown in Fig. 55. B are the guide-blades ; C the ml®^ 
pressure-pipe; D is the supply reservoir ; E the level 
the water in the tail-race ; F the upright spindle, earn* 
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at the bottom end in a foot-step G, secured to a stone in the 
hottom of the tail-race. The regulation is obtained by a 
slide, at the bottom of the supply-pipe C, actuated by tlie 
spindle II, and a hand-wheel. If we carefully examine the 
action of this turbine, we shall find that in reality, this 
wheel is also a combination of inward and parallel-flow 
turbines, because the water enters circumferentially through 
the guide-blades, and passes through the revolving wheel 
buckets upwards and downwards parallel to the upright 
spindle. 

The circumferential-flow turbines, when used for high 
falls, are fitted on a horizontal spindle. 


Zuppinger’s Turbine. 


This is a circumferential-flow turbine, sometimes called 
a tangent wheel. It is illustrated in part sectional eleva- 
tion, Fig. 56, and part sectional plan, Fig. 67. In these 
illustrations A is the revolving wheel, carried on the up- 
right spindle C, the bottom end of which rotates in the foot- 


step D, Fig. 57. E is the water source ; F the pressure or 
supply-pipe ; G the supply nozzle, fitted with a regulating 
slide H, adjusted either by a lever and screw or rack and 
pinion. J are the guide-blades or vanes. The water flowing 
through the guide-blades enters the wheel buckets B at 
the circumference, flows through them in a radial direction, 
leaving the wheel at its interior periphery. This wheel 
J^ight be termed partial admission turhinCy because the water 
^iity acts upon a few buckets at one time. These wheels 


specially adapted to low falls. 

' A radial-flow turbine of the outward-flow type is illus- 
rated in Figs. 68, 59, 60, and 61. Fig. 58 is a sectional 
^ (ivation ; Fig. 59, a sectional front view ; Fig. 60, part 
Bn arged sectional elevation ; and Fig. 61, part enlarged 
sectional front view, the latter two figures illustrating the 
*^^gulating arrangement. 


H 2 
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It -will be seen from these illustrations that in this tur- 
bine the revolving wheel A, is fitted on a horizontal spindle 
C, carried in two bearings D and E. B are the buckets iu 
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worked by a worm N and worm-wheel M, Fig. 60. The 
inlet of the water is in this case also partial, and escipes 
from the wheel vertically. 
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The velocity of the flow of the water through the guide- 
blatles in these turbines will be found by 

Extracting the square root of the height of fall in 
feet, multiplied by 64*4, and multiplying the remainder by 
from 0*95 to 0*92. 

Example.— U we have a height of fall of 25 feet, then 

0-95 VeFi X 25 = 0-95 VrcTO = 0-95 X 40*12 = 38*114 
feet per second. 

The total area of guide-passages in square feet is obtained 
by 

Rule . — Dividing the quantity of water obtainable in 
cubic feet per second by the velocity of the flow of the water 
through the guide-blades, multiplied by 0*894. 

Example.— 2b feet height of fall, and 20 cubic feet of 
water per second, we get 

20 

0-894 xT8 = 

The number of revolutions per second for tangential 
wheels is found by 

Rule . — Multiply the square root of the quantity of water 
in cubic feet per second, by 1 * 5. 

Example . — 50 cubic feet of water per second, then 

1*5 ^50 = 1*5 X 7*07 = 10*6 revolutions per second, 
10*6 X 60 = 636 revolutions per minute. 

Usually these turbines are run very fast, from 180 to 800 
revolutions per minute, or even sometimes at a still greater 
speed 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

REGULATION OF TURBINES. 

A VERY important matter is the regulation of turbines. 
Sometimes the whole of the power is required to be expended 
by the turbine, at other times only a part of the power is 
wanted. Sometimes there is water to be had in abundance, 
at other times there is a scarcity of water ; frequently in the 
dry summer time there is not a fourth of the quantity as 
compared with the amount available in the winter time. 

Some classes of turbines will give off a high efficiency 
when fully supplied with water, others give a very small 
efficiency when the water-supply is reduced below one-half 
the amount for which the turbine is constructed. Hence 
the construction and arrangement of the regulating appara- 
tus is of the utmost practical importance. 

Outward-flow Turbines. 

In these turbines, which receive the water at the centre 
and deliver it at the periphery of the revolving wheel, the 
regulating apparatus consists of a ring, inserted between the 
outer periphery of the guide-blades and the internal peri- 
phery of the revolving wheel, as illustrated in Fig. 43, 
page 77. This ring is raised or lowered by means of the 
screws D, and spur gearing, and a hand-wheel situated at any 
convenient place in the building. This ring can, therefore, be 
raised, or lowered according to the amount of water required 
to do the work. The great objection to this arrangement is. 
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that it reduces only the area of the guide-blades, and not 
that of the buckets in the revolving wheel ; a great con 
traction is produced as the water leaves the guide-blades, 
but it immediately enters the buckets, which are not re- 
duced, and can, therefore, not fill them with the same velocity 
as it has attained, hence a great loss in the efficiency of the 
turbine. 

The above objection is partly overcome by the arrange- 
ment of the wheel invented by M. Fourneyron, illustrated in 
Fig. 43, in which the revolving wheel is divided into two, 
three, or more tiers of buckets, one above the other. In this 
case the same arrangement of regulating ring is adopted as 
in the single tier wheel, illustrated in Fig. 41, page 74, but 
as the quantity of water available is increased one of the tiers 
of buckets is shut off by the sliding ring, by lowering it by 
the screws and hand-wheel, and if the amount is decreased 
both or all the tiers may be kept open. From this it will 
be clearly seen that one tier should be calculated the size re- 
quired when the smallest available quantity of water is 
taken as the basis. One objection exists, however, in this 
arrangement, namely, that the skin surface or wetted 
surface increases the friction, and the turbine is more liable 
to get choked by leaves and other foreign matter. 

Inward-flow Turbines. 

One method sometimes adopted for regulating the 
inward-flow turbines, consists in the sliding ring, similar to 
that used for the outward-flow turbine, as illustrated in 
Fig. 43. 

Another arrangement frequently, or we might say usually 
adopted, consists in making the guide-blades movable, so as 
by turning them, the angle of discharge is increased or 
diminished according to requirements. This arrangement is 
illustrated in elevation Fig. 46, page 84, and plan Fig. 62, 
which is Professor Thomson’s For^ea; turbine. In these figures 
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0 are the pivots for the four guide-blades, on the upper end 
of which pivots are secured L-levers P, connected by rods C, 
so that by moving one of the L-levers P, by the spindle N, 
all the four guide-blades are turned. The spindle N is 
placed at any convenient situation above the highest water- 
level, in which place is fitted a worm, worm-wheel, and 
hand- wheel, by which means it is actuated. This plan is 



Fig. 62. 


adopted so as to change the position of the guide-blades 
slowly, to prevent any sudden shocks in turning thorn, also 
to give a better purchase of power necessary to turn them. 
There is the same objection to this arrangement as to the 
sliding ring, that it alters the discharge area of the guide- 
blades. but not the capacity of the buckets. There also 
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exists the objection that in altering the angle of the guide- 
blades, the wheel also runs at a different speed. 

Mixed-flow Turbines. 

Those turbines are regulated precisely in the same 
manner as the ordinary inward-flow turbines, as in Fig. 48, 
])age 88, in which the annular ring L is raised or lowered 
by the screws M. 


Parallel-flow Turbines. 


The manner in which a Jonval parallel-flow turbine is 
regulated is shown in Fig. 49, page 91, in which case it is 
done by means of a sluice or penstock F, placed in the tail- 
race ; this is especially adapted for low falls. 

Another method used for regulating this class of turbines 


for low falls consists in 
fitting the guide passages 
with vertical slides, shown 
in Fig. 63. The slides A 
are secured to round rods 
B; the latter for high falls 
are single, but for low falls 
two or three of these rods 
are secured to a crose-hoad 
C, the centre rod is car- 
ried up to any convenient 
height, and raised or lowered 
hy means of a screw and 
hand-wheel. 



The slides are made of various shapes to suit the fancy of 
the designer ; two of these are shown at A and B, Fig. 64. 

Again, the method of raising and lowering the slides also 
^anes ; some engineers, instead of using screws, gearing, and 
and-wheel, adopt the method illustrated in Fig. 65. Instead 
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of the centre rod C, Fig. 63, being screwed at the top end, it 
is fitted with a roller carried on a pin, which latter passes 
through the top of the rod or spindle C. The rollers slide in 
a cam D, Fig. 65, furnished with two grooves, E and F ; atG 
the groove is inclined, so as to raise or lower the spindles G 
according to the direction the cam D is turned. The top oi 




D 

Fig. 65. 


the cam D is furnished with teeth, so as to act as a bevel 
wheel, and a pinion H is working into the same ; by that 
means the cam is turned either way. The circles J and K 
indicate the position, of the rollers L, when the guide- 
passages are open, and the circles M and N when the guide- 
passages are closed. 

A very good arrangement for regulating the parallel-flow 
turbines was invented by M. Girard, which is illustrated iu 
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gectional elevation Fig. 66, and plan Fig. 67. In this ar- 
rangement A is the revolving wheel containing the buckets ; 



Fig. 66. 


containing the guide-passages; C, differential 
culfA covering one-tenth of the cir- 

ence of the guide-passages diameter ; D is the valve- 
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spindle ; E a spindle for actuating the segment wheel p 
working the slide-valve L ; G are V-pieces operating the 
slide-valve ; II is a hollow column ; J, lovers for moving the 
slide-valve ; K copper-guides ; L cast-iron slide-valve. It 
will readily be seen that by coupling the register-valve C 
and the slide-valve L, the required number of orifices can he 
opened and closed ; by that means the admission of the water 
can be regulated to the greatest nicety. 



The regulating gear adopted by Mr. W. Gunther for his 
parallel-flow turbine is illustrated in Fig. 68 and Fig. 69, 
Fig. 68 being a sectional elevation, and Fig. 69 a sectional 
plan. The sluice is a rotary slide-valve A. The guide- 
passages closed are segmental, as shown at B and C, 
one segment on each side of the centre ; this being the 
proper way, as it does not put any side strain on the 
bearings, the only pressure being that duo to the weight of 
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the turbine. The slide A is provided with teeth on its peri- 
j)hcry, working into a worm D, keyed on to a spindle E, which 
latter works through a stuffing-box and gland F, and 
operated by means of a hand-wheel. This is an efficient 
mode of regulating, because part of the guide-passages are 



entirely closed, the othei passages open, hence the flow of the 
water is not interfered with ; however, there is this objection, 
that when a passage is only half closed there is a sudden 
enlargement after the water has passed the circular slide- 
valve A. 

Another regulating apparatus for parallel-flow turbines, 
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constructed on the same principle as the leather roller, al. 
ready described and illustrated in Fig. 27, page 58, for 
regulating water-wheels, is illustrated in Fig. 70. This 
regulator consists of an arm A, fitting loosely and turned on 
the vertical turbine spindle C, by means of a spur-wheel B 


Fig. 69. 



and pinion D. On each end of the arm A is provided a 
spindle, on to which the two rollers E and F revolve. Two 
bands of indiarubber, leather, or canvas, faced with strips of 
wrought iron ; the bands are secured at one end to cross- 
bars, G and H, in the guide-wheel, the other ends are wound 
round the rollers, E and F. When the arm A is rotated one 
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it opeiiB the guide-passages, if 
gradually closes them. This method is very old ; it has done 



Fig. 70. 


good service, and is still used by some engineers in preference 
to the modem arrangements. 

Circumferential-flow Turbines. 

These turbines are regulated in various ways. The 
Schiele turbine, illustrated in Fig. 54, page 97, is regulated 
by a valve in the fall-pipe C, which is raised or lowered by 
the rod or spindle H, and a hand-wheel placed on the floor 
above the turbine. 

The Zuppinger turbine, illustrated in Fig. 66 and Fig. 57, 
page 100, is regulated by a slide H, actuated by a rack and 
pinion, screw and hand-wheel, or by a lever. It will be 
B^n, referring to plan Fig. 57, that there are three guide- 
passages J, and the slide can be adjusted to cover one or two 
of them, according to requirements. 

An enlarged sectional elevation. Fig. 60, and a sectional 
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front view, Fig. 61, page 102, show the regulating arrange- 
ment adopted by M. Girard for this radial outward-flow tur- 
bine. In this turbine A is the revolving wheel, B the buckets 
in the wheel, F and F are two guide-passages. One or both 
of these passages can bo closed by the regulating slide J, 
which is provided on its inner periphery with teeth gearing 
into the pinion K, which latter is keyed on to a spindle L, 
and receives its motion through a hand-wheel, worm N, and 
worm-wheel M. By that means when the hand-wheel it 
rotated either one or both of the guide-passages F can b® 
totally or partially closed. 



ns 


CHAPTER XV, 

DETAILS OF TURBINES, 

Top Bearings, 

A VERY good bearing for a turbine, when the turbine wheel 
is below the bearing, consequently out of the water, away 
from sand and grit, and furnished with an excellent adjust- 
ment, is illus'.ratedin section Fig. 71. It consists of a top 



Fig. 71. 


casting A, furnished with three or four adjusting screws so 
as to adjust the block B laterally ; 0 is the turbine spindle, 
working clear of the hole in the casting A and block B. The 
block B is furnished on the top side with a groove D, into 
which fits a ring on the washer E, this washer also fits the 

I 2 
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turbine spindle C ; the latter being fumished with a nut F, 
which admits of the vertical adjustment of the spindle C. 
Illustration Fig. 72 shows another top bearing, working 



Fig. 72. 


clear of the water. It consists of a casting A, provided witk 
a long boss bored out to fit the top of the driving spindle C, 
into which the latter is firmly keyed ; B is a cast-iron lantern 
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1 tn the castinK A by bolts D. E is a flanged nut 
^ A' ib+aA vertically. F is a loose washer of gun-metal or 



steel toe G ; in the top of the turbine spindle K is fitted a 
cast-iron cup or dish H for containing the lubricant. J is a 
long gun-metal bush, inVhich the hollow cast-iron turbine 

spindle K works. . . . 

Fig. 73 is a sectional elevation of a top beanng consisting 
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of a casting A, into which the spindle C is keyed ; this cast- 
ing rotates on a gun-metal ring B, furnished on the top side 
with two grooves, into which oil is pumped through the 
small pipe D, the superfluous oil passing into the cup or oil 
catcher E ; F and G are two nuts furnished at the bottom by 
a lock screw H and wedge J. 

A modification of the top bearing, 
Fig. 72, is illustrated in Fig. 74. It 
was designed by M. Fontaine. It con- 
sists of an open casting A, which is se- 
cured to the hollow spindle D by the 
bolts E ; C is the turbine spindle. F 
and G are two hardened steel washers, 
between which is placed a lens-shaped 
gun-metal washer. H is a cast-iron cup 
for the lubricating oil ; this cup is at 
the bottom recessed into the top of the 
spindle 0. By the screw J, worm- 
wheel K, and worm L, the spindle is 
adjusted vertically; the screw J and 
the spindle 0 work in gun-metal bushes, 
M and N respectively. 

A top bearing adjusted by means 
of screws and wedges is illustrated in 
sectional elevation Fig. 75 ; and sectional plan, Fig. 76. In 
this, A is a casting or girder upon which the bearing rests ; 
B is the cast-iron bearing, made in two parts bolted together 
by the bolts D ; C is the turbine spindle ; E is a top plate 
for the bearing, the screws F, for adjusting the wedges G, 
work in this plate and the bottom plate H ; by the wedges 
G tbse spindle 0 is adjusted laterally. J is an oil deflector, 
guiding the superfluous oil into the oil catcher K. L are 
springs holding the gun-metal bushes up to their work. 

The top bearings are frequently made like ordinary 
thrust bearings used for propeller snafts on board of ships, 
the surfaces being calculated according to the weight the 
spindle has to support. 
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Bottom-bearings or Foot-steps. 


The design and construction of the foot-steps, and the 
moans provided for lubricating the same, is very important, 
as they support heavy weights and frequently revolve fast, 



«o are liable to become hot. This defect M. Girard has 
overcome by his hydraulic pivot, which is illustrated in half 
elevation and half section, Fig. 77 ; and half elevational and 
half sectional plan, Fig. 78. It consists of two cast-iron 
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plates A and B ; the top casting A being keyed on to tho 
hollow spindle C. The lower plate B is cast in one with 
the ordinary foot-step D, into which the fixed spindle E is 
pnt, and prevented from turning round by means of a key G; 
F is a boss on the plate B; into which is screwed a small 
pipe, or sometimes tho pipe is secured by a flange and bolts 
or studs, bringing water from the head-race, by which 
means water is admitted into the space formed between the 
two plates A and B. Tho diameter of the space, or the 
surface on which the water acts, must be calculated in 
accordance with the weight to be supported, and the head of 
water from the surface in the head-race to the space between 
the two plates A and B. 

Another arrangement of hydraulic foot-step is illustrated 
in sectional elevation Fig, 79. 
It consists of a plunger A, fur- 
nished with a steel step or too 
B, working against a steel toe 
D, secured to the turbine spin- 
dle 0. The plunger works 
inside the foot-step casting L, 
and through a stuffing-box and 
gland E. Water is admitted 
underneath the plunger A by 
means of the small pipe F. 
The defect experienced with 
hydraulic foot-steps has always 
been tho difficulty of keeping 
the packing tight any length 
of time, and if it was perfectly 
tight the packing would soon 
burn away. The arrangement 
Fig. 79, shown in Fig. 79 is the design 

of Professor Eadniger, of Vienna. 
G is a brass bush fitted on to the plunger A ; above this 
ring are placed three split rings H, of an alloy of tin, above 
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the gland E is placed leather rings J, and between the 
gland and the stuffing-box is placed a guttapercha or india- 
rubber ring K. 

A simple and good foot-step is illustrated in sectional 
elevation Fig, 80 . A is the cast-iron step, bolted down by the 
bottom flange to the foundation. B is a spindle, secured into 
the casting A, which spindle can be raised and lowered by the 
cotter C, and nuts E. The spindle D is of cast iron cored out 
at F for admitting oil for lubrication ; G is a balance washer, 



Fig. 80. 


Fig. 81. 


and H the washer which works against the top of the fixed 
spindle B. This is a very good arrangement, because the 
sand and grit contained in the water cannot lodge between 
the bearing surfaces. J is a brass bush in the revolving 
wheel boss. 

A foot-step fitted with lignum-vitm pivot is illustrated 
in sectional elevation, Fig. 81 . It consists of a cast-iror 
foot-step A, at the bottom part of which is fitted a wrought 
iron plate G, which in raised or lowered by a wedge D ; oi 
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sometimes, instead of the wedge D, a lever adjustable by a 
screw and hand-wheel is employed for raising the pivot as 
it wears. B is the pivot made of lignum-vitae, having the 
grain of the wood perpendicular ; this pivot is working in a 
gun-metal bush E, fitted into the bottom end of the turbine 
spindle C, which is swelled to receive the bush E. The 
holes F F are provided for lubricating the top of the pivot B 
by water, which is the best lubricant for lignum-vitae. 
The pivot is in some cases made square in the foot-step A, 
at other times it is made round and prevented from turning 
round by a key. 


Lubrication of Turbines. 

This is also a very important matter. We have just 
seen some instances how the top bearings and two instances 
how the bottom bearings or foot-steps are lubricated. 

Another method sometimes adopted for lubricating the 
foot-steps is shown in Professor Thomson’s vortex turbine, 
Fig. 47, page 86, in which the foot-step F is furnished with 
a gland and stuffing-box, which latter is made oil-tight by 
means of hemp or leather packing. The bottom of the bored 
part of the foot-step is fitted with a hardened steel button. 
There are two oil chambers in it, one above and one below 
the rubbing surfaces, one pipe leading the oil from the lubri- 
cating box K to the top part of the foot-step, and another 
pipe conducts the oil from the lower part of the chamber 
and terminates with a cock S. The cock S can be regulated, 
and if water should enter into the foot-step, or the oil pipe 
by some means should get stopped up, it will be at once 
detected at the cock S. 

The manner in which foot-steps with lignum-vitee 
pivots are lubricated is shown in the illustration, Fig. 81, 
page 121. 
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Governors. 

The governors for turbines and water-wheels must bo 
made very powerful, strong, and certain in their action. 

There are various forms and designs ; some are superior to 
others in one way and inferior in others ; but whatever the 
design may be they ought to be constructed on the indirect- 
acting principle; that is, the governor does not actually 
work the throttle-valve or sluice-gate, or other regulating 
arrangement, only put it in gear with some motor arrange- 
ment, which does the heavy work ; otherwise the governor 
will be of very large dimensions. 

An arrangement of a governor working on the direct- 
acting principle consists of an ordinary fly-ball governor of 
the Watt type, actuating the lifting screws attached to the 
slides for closing the guide-passages. The governor spindle 
is driven by pulleys and belt from the vertical turbine 
spindle ; at the bottom of the spindle is keyed a bevel wheel, 
gearing into another wheel on a short horizontal shaft, 
which shaft has another wheel gearing into wheels actuating 
the lifting screws of the slides. A sleeve is fitted on the 
governor spindle, the top of which is furnished with a cone 
pulley, driven by another cone pulley fitted on the turbine 
spindle by a belt ; this belt is raised and lowered by a lever 
arrangement from the governor slide. On the bottom of the 
sleeve on the governor spindle is a bevel wheel, gearing 
into the wheel on the horizontal shaft. By the difierential 
gearing, the slides in the guide-passages are raised or 
lowered as required to keep a constant regular speed. 


Hett’s Turbine Governor. 

Mr, Hett’s turbine governor is illustrated in Fig. 82 ^ 
This governor consists of a central ball governor, generall} 
known as the “Porter’s Governor.” A is an upper com 
pulley driving a bevel wheel running loose on the vertica 
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governor spindle B, connected by a sleeve C, with the upper 
pinion of a “jack-in-the-box.” The lower pinion of the 
“jack-in-the-box” is fast on the governor spindle B. As 
each pair of wheels have the same number of teeth, it 
follows that, with the governor slide H at mid-position, the 
upper wheel of the “jack-in-the-box” will revolve at the 
same speed as, but in the opposite direction to, the governor 
spindle and lower wheel. Therefore, the “ jack-in-the-box ” 
will be stationary. Should, however, the speed of the 
machinery vary and the balls rise or fall, the bolt J will be 
moved from the centre of the cone pulleys A and K, and 
the “jack-in-the-box” will revolve in one direction or the 
other. The speed at which it moves will be greater the 
further the belt travels from its central position. The spur 
pinion L, on the “jack-in-the-box” motion gears with a 
loose wheel E, on the spindle of the hand regulating wheel 
M, and communicates its motion thereto by a spring clutch. 
The governor can be disconnected from the regulator by 
giving the disc F above the wheel E half a turn, which can 
easily be done when the governor is in motion. The 
governor carries a graduated index N, to show the extent of 
the opening of the turbine gate or sluice. The bracket G, 
carrying the hand-wheel or regulating spindle, is made tc 
swi\el, which is a great convenience when the governor h 
fixed in a cramped position. 


The Snow Turbine Governor. 

The Snow governor is shown in diagrammatic form i 
consists of one vertical and one horizont( 
spin le ; the vertical one rotates the pinion which gears inf 
tne segment on the sluice, and the horizontal one drives tl 
governor, which is of the fly-ball type. On one end of tl 
nonrontal shaft is keyed a pulley, which is driven from tl 
turbine spindle by a belt, at the other end is a spur-pinic 
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driving a spur-wheel, and this spur-wheel drives the 
governor by means of the bevel-wheel. The governor arms 
have teeth on the inner ends, which gear into rings secured 
to the governor spindle, so that, as the balls rise the spindle 
falls, and when the balls fall the spindle rises. In the 
figure A is the governor bracket; B, a fulcrum upon which 
the lever C D oscillates ; E is a link connecting the lever 
C D to the sector G, which is called the pawl-shifter, and ie 
pivoted at F. On the horizontal governor shaft is secured a 



small crank, which by its rotation gives a reciprocating 
motion to a short connecting-rod, at the upper end of which 
are two pawls, called the hoisting and closing pawls, because 
the former opens and the latter closes the sluice, when they 
are allowed to gear with the ratchet-wheel, which lies just 
at the upper end of the connecting-rod. The sector or pawl- 
shifter G, would, if its upper edge were circular, prevent 
the pawl gearing with the ratchet-wheel, but the depression 
at the centre of the circumference enables them to fall into 
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gear when required. When the governor balls fall, the end 
C of the lever C D is raised so that the depression of the 
pawl-shifter allows the hoisting pawl to gear with the 
ratchet-wheel. If the balls rise, the end C of the lever C D 
is lowered, and the closing pawl gears with the ratchet- 
wheel. The ratchet-wheel turns the vertical shaft by 
means of two bevel-wheels ; the larger of the two is on the 
vertical shaft. In order to prevent the governor from con- 
tinuing to move the sluice when it is full open, and when 
the wheel is running below its proper speed, when the water 
is low in the penstock, there is an arrangement of reducing 
the gear between the ratchet-wheel and bevel-pinion, which 
brings into position a stop similar to the sector or pawl- 
shifter, which will only allow the pawl to slide freely along 
its stop, and prevents further motion of the sluice. In 
order to regulate the speed, there is a horizontal bar on the 
pawl-shifter, upon which slides a weight H; if this is 
pushed to the right, it will tend to raise D and lower C, and 
lift the balls of the governor, so that in order that the pawh 
shifter may be in its middle position, with neither pawl in 
gear, the speed of the wheel must be less. For a similai 
reason, if it is necessary to increase the speed, the weight E 
must be shifted to the left. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

WATETl-FRESSVRE OR EYDRAVLIC ENGINES. 

In dealing with water-pressure or hydraulic engines, care 
must he taken to prevent any sudden check being given to 
descending or pressure column of water, and relief or escape 
valves, air vessels, accumulator or weighted plungers, or 
some means of lessoning the shocks which the engine will 
sustain if the motion of the water be impeded, must be 
provided. 

The use of water-pressure engines being to convert 
stored energy into active power, the water, in most of the 
engines acts only by its weight, very slightly assisted by the 
momentum. 

Professor Rankine says : — When a water-pressure engine 
is spoken of without qualification, it is generally understood 
to be a self-acting water-pressure engine ; that is, an engine 
which differs from a mere hoisty or crane, in having dis- 
trihuting valves for regulating the supply and discharge of 
the water, which are moved, directly or indirectly, by the 
engine itself, so that it is a machine having a periodical 
motion, which motion having once been made to commence 
goes on of itself until it is stopped, either by shutting the 
throttle-valve and so stopping the supply of water, or by 
disengaging or otherwise stopping the valve motion,” 



CHAPTER XVII. 

RECIPROCATING WATER^PRESSURE ENGINES. 

The reciprocating water-pressure engines are only appro- 
priate for purposes where non-rotary motion is required, as 
for example, direct-acting pumping engines, organ blowers, 
&c. The different designs and patents for this class are 
very numerous, so that the author’s greatest difficulty 
consists in the choice of the best examples to put before the 
reader. 

SINGLE-ACTING RECIPROCATING WATER-PRESSURE 
ENGINES. 

Westoarth’s Engine. 

In this engine the length of the cylinder was equal to 
the whole height of the fall of water. The piston, which 
worked in a bored chamber, was attached by a chain to the 
arched head of an engine-beam above. At the opposite end 
erf the beam was suspended a wooden spear, which passed 
down the pit to work the pump. The cylinder was open at 
the top, and the water ran into it by a trough or launder. 
The column of water always pressed on the top of the piston ; 
hut by admitting water below the piston the pressure was 
neutralised, and the piston was raised by the weight of the 
descending pump rods. On closing the communication with 
the under side of the piston, and discharging the water from 
the cylinder bottom, the pressure of the column again 
acted upon the piston and sent it down. By a simple selfn 
acting arrangement of levers and tappets, similar to the 

K 
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working-gear of the old atmospheric engine, the admission 
and exhaustion was alternately opened and cut-ofi*, and the 
reciprocating motion of the engine continued. 

Junker’s Engine. 

The valve 'gear of one of Mr. Junker’s water-pressure 
engines is illustrated in sectional 
elevation Fig. 84 ; and the main- 
valve enlarged in Fig. 85 and 
Fig. 86. In Fig. 84, C represents 
the upper end of the pressure 
cylinder ; S the supply-pipe ; D 
the admission port connecting the 
pressure cylinder C with the 
valve-chest; G is the exhaust or 
discharge-pipe ; E the main piston- 
valve, which when above D, as in 
Fig. 84 and Fig. 86, allows the 
water to escape from the pressure 
cylinder, and when below, as in 
Fig. 86, closes the exhaust and 
opens the admission. The area of 
the valve E is made less than that 
of the balance piston F, with which 
it is connected by a rod. Hence the 
pressure of the water between the 
valve E and piston F tends to raise 
them both. The upper side of the 
piston F is provided with a trunk, 
working through a stuffing-box in 
the top of the valve-chest or valve- 
Fig. 81. casing. The use of this trunk is to 

diminish the effective area of the 
upper side of the piston F, so that it shall not be more than 
is* required to enable the water, when admitted through the 
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port t, to overcome the upward tendency of the piston, together 
with the friction of the piston F and valve E. H is the supply- 
pipe and M the discharge-pipe for the auxiliary engine for 
working the valves; K is the valve which regulates the 
admission and discharge of the water through the port /, 
precisely in the same manner as the valve E regulates the 
admission and discharge from the main or pressure cylinder ; 
I is a plunger of the same size as K, that the pressure 
between them may be 
equalised and not tend 
to move K upwards or 
downwards. The rod to 
which K and I are fixed 
is connected by means of 
a train of levers and link- 
work with a lever carry- 
ing the crutch P. This is 
alternately raised and de- 
pressed by a tappet-rod 
carried by the piston in 
the main or pressure cy- 
linder C. 

The action of this gear is as follows Suppose the 
piston-valve E is raised, and the water discharged 
from the main cylinder C, as shown in Fig. 84 and 
Fig. 85. When the main piston approaches the bottom of 
its stroke, the upper tappet strikes the lower hook on the 
crutch P and depresses it, along with the auxiliary valve K. 
This admits water from S to the main cylinder C; the 
piston rises, and near the termination of its stroke strikes 
the upper hook on the crutch P, and raises the auxiliary 
valve K. This allows the water to discharge from the upper 
side of the piston F, and then the surplus pressure on its 
lower side lifts with the main valve E, bringing the main 
valve E from the position shown in Fig. 86 to that illustrated 
in Fig. 85, and the operation is repeated^ 

K 2 
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Trevithick’s Engine. 


Another water-pressure engine of this class, designed by 
this eminent engineer, is illustrated in Fig. 87 and Fig. 88. 
This engine consists of a hydraulic cylinder A, provided 
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with a piston. From the cross-head of the engine, spear-rods 
descend to work the pumps. The valves consist of two lead 
plugs or pistons, B and C. Rods attached to these plugs 
pass through stuffing-boxes in the valve-chest covers, and 
are connected by means of a chain passing over a chain- 
wheel D. A lever on the axis of the chain-wheel is con- 
nected to the tumbling weight W. The movement of the 
main piston towards the end of its stroke, acting by tappets 
fixed on the piston-rod, caused the tumbling weight to be 
pushed over the centre, as in Fig. 88, and in that way the 
valves or plugs B and C are reversed, and the return stroke 
of the engine is effected. 

If the plugs B and C are made to cover the ports and 
thereby to prevent all slip of water past them, then the 
driving column would be absolutely stopped at the end of 
each stroke, as would be also the delivery column of the 
pump. The consequent loss of energy would be very great ; 
severe shocks would also be produced at the end of each 
stroke. To reduce the severity of these shocks Trevithick 
made the plugs B and 0 less deep than the width of the 
ports, as seen in Fig. 87, and thereby allowed the water 
to pass through from the driving column to the exhaust 
during the reversal of the stroke, thus preventing the 
absolute stoppages of the driving column. This simple and 
ingenious device reduced the shock at the expense of water, 
and the efficiency of the engine was very small. 


Fairbairn’s Engine, 

This engine is very similar in principle to M. Junker’s 
engine, although differing in the arrangement of the various 
details.^ This engine is illustrated in Fig. 89, in which C is 
the main-pressure cylinder, and P its plunger. S the supply, 
pi^, and D discharge-pipe, connected to the valve-chest E. 
F is the cataract or auxiliary engine for working the valves. 
The plunger P is connected with the engine-kam BB, 
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which at its other extremity is attached to the oscillating 
connecting-rod AA, which is fixed on a pivot at its lower 
^ xtremity. By this arrangement the piston is permitted to 
rise vertically, and the spear-rod E, of the pump, is also 
nearly vertical in its movement. A heavy balance weight 



W is attached at the opposite end of the beam BB, to balance 
the pump spear-rods at the shaft end, so that the piston 
should fall in the cylinder C at an appropriate velocity, and 
without shock. 

M. B£lidor*s Engine. 

The previous examples of single-acting water-pressure 
engines have been vertical, the one illustrated in Fig. 90 is 
horizontal. A is the pressure-pipe; B the delivery-pipe; 
0 the pressure-cylinder; D the pump or water-cylinder; 
E is a three-way cock. The pipe A, closed by the three- 
way cock E, is in constant communication with the pipe H. 
The lateral opening can pass the liquid in the large cylinder 
C, and on its piston, that moves backwards and forwards^ 
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and consequently also moves the pump piston D, which is 
coupled to the pressure-piston by the piston-rod, and forces 
the water from the pump-barrel through the delivery-valve up 
into the air-vessel F, and from thence into the delivery-pipe 
B. The pistons having arrived at the end of their strokes, 
which is the same, the cock E, by the action of the machine 
itself, turns and allows a portion of the water to go by the 



pipe A, through the pipe H and suction-valve, into the 
pump cylinder D, and the exhaust water from the pressure- 
cylinder C is allowed to escape into the atmosphere ; hence 
the superior pressure in D drives the two pistons back to their 
original positions. This is repeated as long as the cock G on 
the pipe A is open. 

POUBLE-ACTING RECIPROCATING WATER-PRESSURE 
ENGINES. 

It is very seldom that the double-acting water- pressure 
engines are made vertical, therefore we will confine ourselves 
to the horizontal type. 

The designs of these engines are more numerous than 
the single-acting class. Many have been patented and some 
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actually made, but entirely failed because the valve-gear 
was not provided with an auxiliary valve. Many inventors 
and engineers have totally failed to see the cause ; this is a 
very important matter, and the author will endeavour to ex- 
plain it as clearly as possible. Fig. 91 is a sectional elevation 
of a double-acting reciprocating water-pressure engine without 
auxiliary valve, and Fig. 92 a sectional elevation and Fig. 93 
a sectional plan of an engine fitted with an auxiliary valve. 
The latter is of a very bad design, the faults of which will 
be explained later on. 

In Fig. 91, A is the water-pressure cylinder; B pressure- 
piston ; C piston-rod ; D slide-valve, of the ordinary D type ; 
E valve-spindle. Now suppose the pressure-piston moving 
from right to left, in the direction of the ai row, the valve- 
lever, which is connected to the cross-head at its lower end 
and valve-spindle E at its upper end, being a lever of the 
first order, moves the slide-valve D in the opposite direction 
towards the right hand, in the direction of the top arrow. 
As soon as the slide-valve has travelled till the pressure- 
port H is just opened, ever so slightly, the water-pressure 
passes down the port H and reverses the pressure-piston B, 
and the slide-valve cannot therefore travel any further; 
hence, the port H cannot be open to its full extent, and the 
result being a very slow piston-speed, consequently very 
large cylinders must be resorted to. 

We will now examine the action of the gear, when an 
auxiliary valve is employed. Eeferring to the sectional 
elevation. Fig. 92, we find that the slide-valve D, instead of 
being actuated direct by a valve spindle, as in Fig. 91, is 
actuated by a pair of valve moving pisfons or plungers, J 
and K, which are again actuated by an auxiliary slide-valve 
P, Fig. 93, and levers M, either by tappets N and 0, as 
shown in the illustrations, or by means of a lever from 
the cross-head. Supposing the pressure-piston B, as in the 
previous case, is moving from right to left in the direction 
of the arrow, whenever the piston arrives at the extreme 
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end of its stroke it strikes the tappet N, moving the auxiliary 
slide-valve P towards the right, opens the ports Q admitting 
the pressure water to the left-hand valve— moving plunger 
J, moving the main slide-valve D to the right ; in that 
manner opening the main pressure-port H to iis full extent, 
and forcing the pressure-piston B towards the right. By 
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these remarks the author hopes he has been able clearly to 
show the necessity of an auxiliary valve for water-pressure 
engines. Many engineers have the idea that the water- 
pressure engines can be worked duplex fashion without 
auxiliary valve, because the duplex steam-pumps worked by 
steam can do so. It is not the case. They altogether 
overlook that steam is expansive and the piston gets a small 
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momentum, which gives the slide-valve a chance to open the 
port ; hut not so with water, it being non-expansive, and 
slow and steady in its flow. With water-pressure engines it 
is imperative to have the auxiliary valve to get anything 
like a reasonable piston speed. 

The essential features in a good direct-acting reciprocating 
water-pressure engine are; — 

Large pressure ports. 

Few joints, levers, links, and pins in the valve -gear. 

Great strength in the lovers and rods to prevent any 
springing and back lash, which retards the reversal of the 
piston at the end of each stroke ; hence slow piston speeds 
and large heavy engines. 

Joy’s Engine. 

This engine was originally invented for the purpose of 
blowing church organs, but it was not long before it made 
its appearance in collieries in the shape of pumping engines 
for draining the dip- workings. This gear is illustrated in 
sectional elevation Fig. 94, and cross-section Fig. 95. A is 
the water-pressure cylinder, with ports similar to an 
ordinary steam-engine cylinder, B and B being the inlet- 
ports, and C the exhaust port. D is an ordinary slide- 
valve of the D type, working over the face of the three 
ports, and actuated by its attachment to the valve moving 
pistons E and E, working in the two small cylinders in the 
ends of the valve-box or chest G. H is the inlet-pipe for 
the pressure water. The pistons E and E are moved by the 
water-pressure, which is let into and out of their cylinders 
alternately by the small four-way cock I ; this four-way 
cock being actuated by a lever J and a rod K, which is 
attached to an arm on the piston-rod ; this rod is fitted with 
a set of adjustable tappets for regulating the action of the 
four-way cock I. The peculiarity of this arrangement of 
gear, for water-pressure engines, being a motion of the valve, 
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which can be regulated as to speed so perfectly, preventing 
any shocks from the water at the change of stroke, whatever 
may be the pressure of the water used ; and also a motion 
of the valve which can leave no possibility of a dead point, 
however slowly the engine may be required to work. By 
reference to the illustrations it will be seen that the four- 
way cock I receives a complete motion from the piston- 



rod prior to the valve D, upon which the action of the 
engine depends, having any motion ; hence the motion of the 
valve D is ensured after the piston has completed its stroke. 

Pfetsh’s Engine. 

This type of water-pressure engine is illustrated in 
sectional elevation Fig. 96. A is the pressure-pipe admitting 
the water into the pressure cylinder ; B is the pressure 
cylinder piston ; C the piston-rod ; B is a tappet-rod carried 
by the piston-rod C; E and F are two adjustable tappets 
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fitted on to the tappet-rod D ; G G is a lever for actuating 
the reversing valves H and J ; K is a passage, which always 
admits pressure-water between the two valves H and J ; L 
is a passage between the actuating pistons H and J ; M is a 
piston moving the main piston-valves N and 0 ; P and Q 



Fig. 95. 


are two ports communicating between the pressure pipe A 
and the pressure cylinder ; E is the exhaust branch. 

The action of the gear is as follows 
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Jn the position indicated in Fig. 96, the pressure-water 
enters through the pipe A, the passages P, behind the piston 
B, driving it from left to right ; by this operation the rod C 
is moved towards right till the tappet E meets the lower 
extremity of the lever G G, and changes the position of the 
valve-moving pistons H and J ; immediatel}^ the pressure- 
water, which through the opening K always has access 
between the two valve-moving pistons, finds the port L open, 
presses up the piston M, moving it and the two main piston- 
valves, N and 0, to the right, closing the port P and opening 
the port Q, which admits the pressure-water to the right- 
hand face of the piston B ; bringing it back again into the 
position shown in the illustration, recommencing the same 
action. The water, which before had moved the piston B 
from left to right, escapes by the port P into the exhaust 
branch B. During the return movement of the piston B, 
the lever GG is moved, in the [position represented, by 
the tappet F, the small pistons H and J regain their first 
position, and the drive-water, which has carried the three 
pistons M, N, and 0 from right to left, finding the port S 
open, exhausts itself by that port and the pipe K. At the 
moment the pressure being nearly entirely taken away from 
the right hand of the piston M, the three pistons M, N, and 
0 are moved to the extreme right-hand position, as shown in 
Fig. 96. 

Davey’s Engine. 

Mr. Joy’s valve-gear is very good for low pressures, say 
up to 70 or 80 lbs. per square inch, but when greater 
pressures have to be grappled with there is no possibility of 
keeping the four-way cock water-tight. Mr. Davey’s gear, 
illustrated in sectional elevation Fig. 97, and cross-section 
Fig. 98, has been worked with pressures up to 600 lbs. per 
square inch. In this case the four-way cock is dispensed 
with, and in its stead an auxiliary slide-valve is adopted. 
The pressure being very great, an equilibrium slide-valve 
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was used, so as to reduce the power required to move it. 
B is the main slide-valve, formed of two equal parts, the faces 
being exactly alike and an exhaust-port being formed 
through them. C is a cast-iron hoop surrounding the slide- 
valve, and two cup-leathers D and D arranged to prevent 
leakage through the joint between the two halves of the 
valve ; E and E are two valve-moving pistons, the spindles 
for carrying such are screwed into the hoop C ; F is the 
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pressure-pipe ; G and H are the ports for the valve-moving 
pistons; J the exhaust-port; K K K are small holes ad- 
mitting the pressure-water from the main valve-chest L to 
the^ auxiliaiy valve-chest M. The auxiliary valve-spindle 
N is actuated from the piston-rod by a lever of the first 
order. When the main piston moves from left to right the 
auxiliary valve moves towards the left, opens the port H, 
admits the pressure-water to the right-hand valve-moving 

L 
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piston E, moving the main slide-valve to tlie left, opening 
the main pressure-port 0, admitting pressure-water to the 
cylinder, and the main piston travels back towards the left- 
hand, and BO on as long as the pressure-water is admitted 
into the main valve-chest. 0 0 are the pressure-ports to the 
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motive-power cylinder, and P the main exhaust. The 
exhaust from the valve-moving pistons E and E passes 
through the exhaust-port J, the main slide-valve B, the 
main exhaust-port P, and the main exhaust branch. 

Bjorlino’s Engine. 

The author’s object in this design was to reduce the 
number of levers, pins, and stuffing-boxes. In this case 
there is, as in Joy’s gear, only one lever, one tappet-rod, and 
one stuffing-box. Fig. 99 is a sectional elevation ; Fig. 100 
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a cross-eection of this gear. A is the auxiliary slide-valve of 
the B type; B is the main slide-valve, both of which are 
made of lignum-vitse ; the auxiliary slide-valve is furnished 
with a cast-iron cap or cover to prevent the tongue P from 
wearing the wood ; C is a spindle connecting the two valve- 
moving pistons E and E, the spindle C being furnished at its 
centre by a T, D, and a corresponding T is cut out of the 
main slide-valve B. G and H are the pressure-ports leading 
the water from the auxiliary valve-chest M, to the ends of 
the valve-moving pistons E and E; J is the exhaust-port 
leading to the exhaust-passage R, in Fig. 100. F is the 
inlet for the pressure- water ; K is the passage for admitting 
the pressure-water to the auxiliary valve-chest M. N is the 
spindle, on one end of which is secured the tongue P ; on the 
other end the lever 0 is keyed ; Q is the only stuffing-box 
required. The lever 0 is actuated by a tappet-rod from the 
cross-head secured to the piston-rod. S and T are the main 
pressure-ports, and U the main exhaust-port. 

Davey’s Engine. 

This is another of Mr. Henry Davey’s designs for water- 
pressure engines, in which he employs lift- valves instead of 
the ordinary slide-valve. Fig. 101 is a sectional elevation ; 
Fig. 102 an enlarged section of the valve-chest and valves; 
and Fig. 103 a sectional plan of the valye-chest and auxiliary 
slide-valve. The valves of the power cylinder are of a very 
peculiar construction, and are designed with a view to get 
rid of the difficulties encountered in applying slide or other 
ordinary valves to water-pressure engines. Referring to 
Fig. 102, the top F is the inlet, and the bottom one G the 
outlet or eduction-pipe ; and the pipes J and K form com- 
munications to the two ends of the power cylinder. The 
eduction valves or annular gun-metal pistons H and H, 
working vertically, and each having two valve-beats, one on 
the inner edges I, and one on the outer edge 0, of its bottom 
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face. As the annular valve descends, the outside beat closes 
the communication to the eduction-pipe ; and the inkt-valve 
L, rising against the inner-beat, closes the Buppl 3 \ 
inlet-valve is an ordinary single-beat mushroom valve, with 
its stalk projecting upwards and attached at the top to a 
piston N ; the bottom face of tliis piston is constantly under 
the piessure of the driving column, while the top face is 
exposed alternately to the pressure of the driving column 



Fig. 101. 


and to the pressure in the eduction-pipe, by means of a small 
gun* metal slide-valve P, Fig. 103, actuated by a lever Q and 
tappet-rod K, Fig. 101. 

The action of the two valves in combination will be 
readily seen by supposing that the exhaust-valve is closed 
and the pn ssure-valve is open, as on the left-hand side of 
Fig. 102; then the pressure-valve L, in closing, rises up 
against the annular exhaust-valve H, and lifts it, opening the 
exhaust orifice G. The valves are now in the position shown 
on the right hand of Fig. 102. Towards the end of the 
stroke, the arm S attached to the cross head of the engine 
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strikes the tappet and so pushes the slide-valve P, Fig. 103, 
over into such a position that the top of the right hand 
valve-piston is exposed to the pressure column, and that of 
the other to the eduction column. The main valves are 
thereby reversed, the right-hand piston being under equal 
pressure top and bottom, the pressure on the top of the 
annular valve H forces it downwards, carrying the pressure- 
valve L with it. When the valve H has come down on its 
beat 0, closing the exhaust orifice, the valve L continues to 



descend under the pressure above it, and opens the pipe K to 
the pressure- water, as on the left-hand side Fig. 102. On 
the other side the ascending piston causes its inlet-valve to 
close, and its eduction-valve to open. W ith this successive and 
alternate action of the valves they cannot, in working, bo 
placed in a position which would allow any water to slip 
through uselessly; that is to say, it is impossible for the 
exhaust- valve and the pressure- valve ever to be both of them 
open at the same time. The opening of the exhaust-valve 
depends on the closing of the pressure-valve, and the pressure- 
valve cannot open until after the exhaust-valve has closed ; 
so that it is impossible for either valve to be open except 
while the other valve is closed. 
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Johnstone’s Engine. 

This engine is illustrated in Fig. 104, which is a sectional 
elevation. A is the pressure cylinder, B the pump-barrel, C 
tlie pressure piston, D the pump-piston, P piston-rod. The 
casings E and E contain the A and B, and are hold together 
by means of four strong bolts. The lever L gives motion to 
the rod R, which actuates the auxiliary valve on one side ; 
the other side is the same, the tappet being knocked by the 
pump piston, causing the pressure to pass to either side of 



the main piston -valve F. The larger diameter of the valve 
F acts as clacks, and the smaller as piston- valves. The 
exhaust from the engine is discharged along with the delivery 
from the pump without requiring to go through the pump ; 
this being the usual arrangement for the direct-acting water- 
pressure pumping engines. 
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CHAPTEE XVIII. 

ROTATIVE WATER’PRESSURE OR HYDRAULIC ENGINES. 

These engines are in action exactly similar to the steam 
engines, with fixed cylinders, connecting-rods, crank-shaftsi 
and fly-wheel, but there is no lap on the slide-valve. 

Lord Armstrong’s Engine. 

Lord Armstrong is the inventor and patentee of many 
difi’erent arrangemepts of rotative water-pressure engines. 
The first was a double-cylinder engine, the two cylinders 
being fixed on an A frame, the centre lines of the cylinders 
forming an angle of 90^ and each cylinder containing a water- 
tight piston. The piston-rods worked through glands and 
stuffing-boxes in the back covers of the cylinders, and were 
connected with cross-beads sliding in motion-bars, secured to 
the covers at one end and the bed-plate at the other. The 
crank-shaft was fitted with a fly-wheel. The connecting 
rods, one of which was fork-shaped, having the cylinder 
contained within the fork, the other connecting consisted of 
single bars placed one at each side of the cylinder. The 
slide-valves were actuated by eccentrics and rods from the 
crank-shaft. The valve-chests were placed one on each side 
of the bed-plate perpendicularly under the centre of the crank- 
shaft. 

At first his lordship experienced a great difficulty by the 
concussion of the water at each reversal ; this he overcame 
by a very ingenious arrangement of relief-valves, which are 
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illustrated in Fig. 105 and Fig. 106, Fig. 105 being a 
section through the water- passages and relief-valves, and 
Fig. 106 a section through the relief-valve box, showing how 
the valves are connected with water-passages. A and A are 
the passages in connection with the top and bottom cylinder 
pressure-ports ; B the escape or discharge passage, common 



Fig. 105 . Fig. 106 . 


to both valves; C is the supply or pressure- passage, also 
common for both valves. A set of these relief-valves was 
fixed against the side of the water-passages in connection 
with each slide-valve. The use of these valves is to supply 
the want of elasticity in the impelling or pressure-water 
and their action may be described in the following 
manner: — 

It will be observed that at the moment when each slide- 
valve covers the cylinder ports, the piston (in the absence of 
the relief-valve) would be prevented from continuing its 
course by the Lon-elasticity of the water without lifting the 
slide-valve from its face, which would cause not only a grea 
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shock upon the engine but also a considerable escape of water 
from the valve-chest into the escape or eduction passages. 
At the same time also, while the water would be thus locked 
up on one side of the piston, its admission would be cut off 
from the other, so that while the water was being injuriously 
expelled on the one side by the progress of the piston avoid 
would be left on the other, which would tend to hold back 
the piston. Both these evils are remedied by the relief- 
valves in the following manner : — 

By tracing the connection of the passages it will be seen 
that the clacks D and D have the pressure of the impelling 
water constantly acting to keep them closed, and that the 
other clacks E and E communicate on the other side with the 
escape water. It is obvious, therefore, that at those points 
of the stroke, when the egress-ports become closed by the 
slide-valve, and when the pent-up water on the escape side of 
the piston would present an unyielding resistance to the 
motion, the clack-valves D and D will yield to the superior 
pressure of the escape water on the under side, and for an 
instant allow it to re-enter the supply-pipe, thus relieving 
the engine from the shock it would otherwise sustain, 
without involving any sacrifice of power, inasmuch as the 
small quantity of water thrust back into the supply- pipe at 
the expense of the engine acts again upon the piston on the 
opening of the ingress-port, and so gives back the power 
expended upon it. It will also be observed that the clacks 
E and E must always rise when the ingress-ports are closed 
by the slide-valve before the complete termination of the 
stroke, and thus the tendency to form a vacuum behind the 
piston, which would have the effect of retarding the engine, 
is avoided. In order still further to soften the action of the 
engine, a piece of vulcanised indiarubber or other elastic 
substance, was fixed on each side of the piston, or at each 
end of the interior of the cylinder, or otherwise, in connection 
with the water spaces at each end of the cylinder, for by so 
doing it is obvious that an effect will be produced equivalent 
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to endowing the water itself with a considerable degree of 
compressibility. These engines have been made with both 
two and four cylinders. 

Meyer’s Engine. 

The principal advantage claimed for this type of water- 
pressure engine consists in that the supply of pressure- 
water can be cut off before the piston has arrived to the end 
of its stroke. This engine is illustrated in elevation, Fig. 
107 , and sectional plan, Fig. 108 . A is the pressure cylinder ; 



Fig. 107. 


B, the pressure-piston ; C, the piston-rod ; E, the slide-valve, 
connected to the crank-shaft F by means of a spindle, two 
eccentric-rods, two eccentrics, and two pairs of eccentric- 
straps. G is the fly-wheel. The eccentric-rods are con- 
nected to the valve-spindle by means of an ordinary curved 
link, similar to that used for the ordinary How’s link- 
motion, better known as the Stephenson link-motion; the 
link being coupled to a lever, raised and lowered by the 
governor. The cylinder was provided with two air-vessels 
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H and H, one at each end of the cylinder-barrel, the air con- 
tained in each being compressed to the initial pressure at the 
end of each stroke ; hence, the water entering the cylinder 
meets an elastic cushion, which entirely dispenses with 
shocks. The slide-valve E is balanced, by working between 
two surfaces of exactly the same shape, the back plate having 
recesses formed equal to the pressure and eduction-ports in 
the valve-face of the cylinder. The inlet and discharge- 
passages pass through the slide-valve E, so as to give a large 
admission area, besides relieving the valve of the pressure, 
which is, of course, very large when working with great 
pressures, so usual in towns where water distribution is 
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carried out, which pressures are usually 700 to 1500 lbs. per 
square inch, and in some cases even more. The air-vessels 
H and H are supplied with air by means of snifting-valves, 
one on each air-vessel, so that when the pressure in the 
cylinder sinks below the atmospheric pressure air is admitted 
into the vessels at each stroke. On the top of the air-vessels 
are fitted relief-valves, adjusted so that should the air- 
pressure become greater than that of the pressure-water, the 
air will escape through the valves ; but instead of the escaping 
air being lost it is forced into the main air-vessel J, placed on 
the top of the valve -chest. The action of this motor is as 
follows : — 

Let us suppose that one of the air-vessels, H, is full of 
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air at the same pressure as that of the drive or pressure- 
water, then the slide-valve E is opened, water is conse- 
quently admitted into the pressure cylinder and the piston 
makes its stroke ; on the return exhaust-stroke the pressure 
sinks below that of the atmosphere. Before the piston has 
finished the return stioke the exhaust is cut off, and the air 
in the cylinder is compressed until it is reduced to the same 
volume as that of the air-vessel H. This compression is lost 
work, hence reduces the efficiency of the engine ; but wten 
the engine cuts off before the end of the stroke, the water 
doing its work at the constant pressure till it is cut off, after 
that the compressed air expands, giving out the power 
previously absorbed in the compression. From the above it 
will bo seen that this is a combined air- and water-pressure 
engine. 

Jasper’s Engine. 

This arrangement consists of a pair of engines placed 
side by side, with the two cranks placed at an angle of 90 
degrees to one another; the two water-pressure cylinders 
and the valve-chests are surrounded by an air-vessel, to pre- 
vent sudden changes of the pressure in the valve-chests. 
The cylinders are lined with bronze and the pressure-pistons 
are packed with cup-leathers, and bronze washers between the 
cup-leathers. The admission valves are of the piston type, 
worked by eccentrics and rods from the crank-shaft. The 
valve-chests communicate in the middle with the air-vessel 
and the ends of the chests are open to the discharge or 
eduction-pipe. The bored part of the valve-chests are also 
lined with bronze, furnished with inclined slots for the ad- 
mission and discharge passages. The piston -valves are 
furnished with cup-leathers and bronze washers, similar to 
the pressure-pistons. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

OSCILLATING WATER-PRESSURE ENGINES. 

The engines of this class are worked on the same principle 
as the old marine engines, the cylinders in most cases being 
furnished with trunnions at each side, in the centre of their 
length. 




Lord Armstrongs Engine. 

This engine is oscillating, double cylinder, with the two 
cranks placed at an angle of 90 degrees to one another. 
Fig, 109 is a plan, and Fig. 110 is a section through the 
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trunnion working valve. A A are the two oscillating 
pressure-cylinders working on the trunnions H H. The 
cylinders are of the piston and plunger type, the pressure 
area on the plunger side being half of that of the back side 
of the piston. The trunnion valves E E are so arranged 
that there is a constant admission of the pressure to the 
small area of the piston, and the back end of the pistons 
receive the pressure and exhaust periodically, as in the ordi- 
nary water-pressure engines. C is the crank-shaft; D, a 
relief-valve, to prevent shocks and sudden rise in the pres- 
sure-main; F is the pressure-main, and G the discharge- 
pipe. 


Three-Cylinder Engine. 

An oscillating three-cylinder water-pressure engine is 
illustrated in elevation, Fig. Ill, plan. Fig. 112 ; and en- 



Fig. Ill, 


larged sectional elevation of the valve-chest, slide-valve and 
relief-valve. Fig. 113. AAA are the three oscillating 
cylinders, which are of the single-acting ram type, B B B 
being the three rams or plungers ; 0 is a three-throw crank- 
shaft of the bent wrought-iron type ; the ends of the rams, 
which couple to the crank necks are fitted with gun-metal 
steps. The plungers are turned and the cylinders bored 
to fit the plungers the whole of the length; D and E are 
the trunnions, the trunnion E being hollow for the admission 
and discharge of the water ; F F F are the three valve-boxes ; 
tr is the pressure-pipe; H relief-valve; and J the weight. 
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D are the solid tninnions fitted with crank-pins for workinj^ 
the valve-spindles by means of rods furnished with adjustinj^ 
nuts. In Fig. 113, L is the slide-valve ; M the valve-spindle, 
working lh ough a screw-gland and stuffing-hox N ; P is the 
])ort leading to the pressure-cylinder; 0 the discharge-pipe ; 
Q the relief-valve preventing shocks in the cylinder, this 
valve being made of the leather clack type. 


Schmid’s Engine. 

It is of the single-cylinder oscillating type and is illus- 
trated in sectional elevation Fig. 114, plan Fig. 115, and 
cross-section, through the centre of the cylinder, Fig. 116. 
’Ihe cylinder A rests on a cylindrical hice and oscillates from 
the centre of the radius of the face, the bed-plate B being 
hollowed to fit it, and takes the place of a slide-valve; C and 
D are the pressure ports in the cylinder ; E and F the cor- 
responding ports in the bod-plate B ; and G is the discharge 
port. The cylinder A is of cast iron, closed at the end 
nearest the crank-shaft by a cover, furnished with a gland 
H and a long stuffing-box G, which latter acts as a guide 
for the piston-rod K. On each side of the cylinder are 
tiunnions L and M, from which the oscillation takes place; 
these trunnions have their bearings in the two lovers N and 
0, which are pivoted at one end to the bed-plate B, near the 
crank-shaft ; the other end of the levers can be pressed down 
by means of the screws by the hand- wheels P and Q, so as to 
keep the cylinder face tight against the bed-plate B, and by 
slackening the screws the cylinder face can bo lubricated. 
The bearings of the lover in which the trunnions work are 
fitted with gun-metal bushes. In the small sizes of these 
engines the pistons R are made solid, as shown in illustration 
Fig. 114, but the larger sizes have the pistons furnished with 
cup-leathers. An air-vessel, of a capacity of from two to two- 
and-a-half times the contents of tise pressure cylinder, is 
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Fro. 118. 
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usually connected to the motor, and for the large sizes an 
air-charging apparatus is fitted to the air-vessel to supply 
air, as the latter is absorbed by the water. 


Wyss and Studer's Engine. 

Fig. 117 is an elevation, Fig. 118 a part sectional plan. 
Fig. 119 a section through the centre of the cylinder, and 
Fig. 120 a section of one of the valve-chests. This engine is, 
like Schmid’s, of the single-cylinder type, but the valve- faces 
are fiat, instead of radial. A is the pressure-cylinder, B the 



pressure-piston, C the piston-rod. The cylinder A is furnished 
with two trunnions D and E, one on either side. The piston- 
rod is coupled direct to the crank-shaft F, the rod end being 
fitted with gun-metal steps, adjusted with a gib and cotter. 
There is one valve-chest G and H, on each side of the cylin- 
der attached to the bed-plate, furnished with main inlet or 
pressure-pipe G ; L and M are the ports leading to the cylin- 
der ; in the latter there are two ports on each side, one pair 
leading to each end of the cylinder. 0 and P, Fig. 120, are 
the discharge-passages, and Q the discharge-branch. There is 
one great advantage in admitting the pressure-water simul- 
taneously on both sides, namely, that there is no one-sided 
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strain. The bottom casting R can be turned round an angle 
of 180°, which is very convenient, in many cases, for fixing 
the pressure and discharge-pipes. The valve-chests are set 
up to the working faces, as they wear, by means of the two 
adjusting plugs or screws S and T. U and V are two taper 
gun-metal bushes in the bed-plate, fitting into two pipes W 
and X, bored taper, fitted 'into the valve-chests; by that 
means a perfectly water-tight joint is made between the bed- 
plate and the valve-chests. 

Haag’s Engine. 

This engine is of the single cylinder oscillating type, 
having its pressure and discharge ports arranged in the 
trunnion on a somewhat similar principle as Lord Arm- 
strong’s double-cylinder oscillating engine, Fig 109, p. 158. 
Fig. 121 is a sectional elevation, and Fig. 122 a sectional 
plan. 

It will be seen by referring to the illustrations that 
Mr. Haag has followed the example set by Messrs. Wyss and 
Studer, and admits and discharges the water from both sides 
of the pressure cylinder at the same time. 

A is the pressure-cylinder; B the pressure-piston, the 
latter being made of gun-metal and packed with cup- 
leather; C is the piston-rod, coupled direct to the crank- 
shaft D, the end being fitted with gun-metal steps; the 
end is also arianged as a cross-head guided in a pair of slide 
bars, cast in one with the cylinder A, to relieve the stuffing- 
box R and gland S from lateral wear and tear. E and F 
are the pressure-ports, leading to the front end of the 
cylinder, and G and H leading to the back end of the same, 
all the four ports passing through the trunnions J and K, 
on which the cylinders oscillate. L is the pressure inlet- 
pipe, and M the discharge-pipe. The trunnions J and K 
work in gun-metal bushes N and 0, the pressure- water 
passing through these bearings into the trunnions; the 
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■water is presented from escaping at the end of the trunnions 
by the plates P and Q. The hearings for the trunnions are 
formed in the bed-plate;, T, and furnished with adjust- 
Able caps U« 



Figs. 121 and 122. 
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Kamsbottom's Engine. 

In this engine the three plungers are arranged to work 
on a three-throw crank-shaft, the throws of which are placed 
equidistant from one another, the cylinders oscillating on a 
hollow trunnion, fixed at the lower end of two frames. The 
trunnion is divided into two parts longitudinally, one for the 
pressure- and the other for the discharge - water. The 
cylinders are secured in position on the trunnions by two 
bolts for each cylinder, with tension springs to ensure 
water-tight joints. The rams are provided at their lower 
end with leathers. There is a port at the bottom end of each 
cylinder and two ports in the upper side of the trunnion for 
each cylinder, so that as the cylinders oscillate the ports 
come alternately opposite the pressure and discharge-passages 
in the fixed trunnions, and when one plunger has full pres- 
sure it is forced upwards ; there is always one plunger open to 
the discharge port ; there is no dead point at any part of 
the revolution. 


Kamsbottom’s Engine. 

This engine differs from all the engines we have so far 
examined, inasmuch that in this case the three rams are 
working on to one central crank, shown at C, illustration 
Fig. 123, which is a sectional elevation; A, A, A are the 
three plungers, or rams, working in the three pressure 
cylinders B, B, and B, oscillating on the pivots or trun- 
nions D. The plungers A, A, and A work through stuffing- 
boxes H and glands G. The pressure and discharge port E 
is placed at the bottom end of the cylinders B, B, and B, 
these ends being curved to a radius struck from the trun- 
nions D, and fitting water-tight against corresponding 
curved faces in the engine-frame J. K is the water-pressure 
inlet, leading through the engine-frame to port L, and 
exhaust through the port M, at the end of the frame, and 
nltimately discharge through the pipe N. By reversing the 
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valve 0 by the handle P, the pressure ports are converted 
into discharge, whilst the main pressure- and discharge-pipes 
are unaltered. 

The action of this water-pressure engine is as follows : — 

The water being admitted through the pressure-pipe K 
finds its way to the port L in the engine-frame J, and passes 
into the cylinder A through the port E, drives the plunger B, 
which cannot travel without turning the crank C; when 
that ram has arrived at the end of its stroke the next 
plunger is in action, and oscillates the first cylinder so that 



Fig. 123. 

the water contained in it passes out of the cylinder port E 
into the discharge passage M, and flows out of the main 
discharge-pipe N. The cylinders being three in number 
there is an impossibility for any dead point to exist in these 
engines, and the motion is steady and uniform. 

Hastie’s Engine. 

The Hastie engine is m every way similar to Bams- 
bottom’s, as will be seen from the illustrations, except that 
Mr. Hastie has added an arrangement for varying the length 
of the stroke automatically, which admits of this engine 
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being worked antomatically. To accomplish this there is, 
instead of the ordinary crank used by Mr. Eamsbottom, a 
crank-disc fitted with a sliding block, the latter being 
furnished with a crank-pin. There are two types of tlie 
variable motion ; for low pressures it is acted on by springs 
but for high pressures hydraulic cylinders are used. 

Illustrations— Fig. 124 is a sectional elevation ; Fig. 12.5 
a cross-section, when springs are used; Fig. 126 enlarged 
view of casing, when springs are employed ; Fig. 127 front 



elevation of crank-disc; Fig. 128 plan of crank-disc; 
Fig. 129 section through the disc, showing cam-motion; 
Fig. 130 a cross section of engine when hydraulic cylinders 
are used ; and Fig. 131 front view of casing, showing the 
hydraulic cylinders. 

B B B are the three pressure cylinders ; A A and A the 
three plungers ; C the crank-shaft ; D the crank-disc, in which 
slides the block E and a setting-up piece F, for taking up any 
wear which may take place ; G is the crank-pin, to which 
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Fig. 126i 
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tho three plungers are coupled. On the back of the slide- 
block E, revolving on pins projecting from it on either end, 
are two small rollers H and J, 
which run on the circumfer- 
ence of a peculiarly shaped cam 
K. The cam is keyed to the 
shaft L, passing through a 
hollow shaft C, carrying the 
crank-disc D. Supposing tho 
shaft L to be held fast, while 
the hollow shaft C and crank- 
disc D revolve, the block E will 
be displaced radially by the cam 
K, and with it the crank-pin G, 
thus altering the stroke of the 
piston. The hollow casing M is . frrrrf \ 

keyed on to the spindle L, and r 7 

runs loose on the hollow shaft [ f \ / -O 

C; within the casing are two | 1' 

rollers N and 0, carried in forks 

at the end of the hollow rods 

P and Q. The rods P and Q, 

with the rollers, are pressed (o) 

upwards towards the circura- 

ference by helical or spiral ^ ^ 

springs E and S, while over ^ ^ 

each roller passes a chain T, \1 

one end of which is attached to 

a snug U, projecting from the 

side of the drum casing, the 

other to the hollow shaft 0. 

The action of this gear is pias. 127, 128, and 129 . 
as follows : — Supposing the 

pressure water is admitted into the cylinder the crank- 
isc D ^begins to revolve, and with it the hollow shaft C, 
while the shaft L carrying the cam K is held fast by the 
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resistance of the load applied to the drum W. The result of 
this is that the chains T are wound up on the hollow- 
shaft C ; at the same time, owing to the motion of the 
crank-disc D relatively to the cam K, the block E with the 
crank-pin G is pushed outwards, and the stroke is increased. 



The winding up of the chain compresses the springs B 
and S, and this compression, and the simultaneous increase 
of the stroke, go on until the resistance of the springs 
balances that of the pulley, when the latter is driven round 
and a state of equilibrium established, which lasts as long as 
no change occurs in the load or pressure. If the load is 
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increased, a motion of tlie crank-disc D, relatively to the 
cam K again takes place, until the turning moment on the 
crank equals that of the load on the drum W, by the alteration 
of the crank-radius. 

When the engine is worked with a very high pressure 
the arrangement illustrated in Fig. 130 and Fig. 131 is 
employed. In such cases, instead of the two springs R 
and S two hydraulic rams X and Y are substituted. The 
two rams are connected with the supply-pipe through the 
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centre of the shaft L, and are consequently under the same 
pressure as that used to work the engine. The chains T act 
in the same manner as when the springs R and S were used, 
but instead of being wound directly on the hollow shaft C, 
they are wound on cams Z ; in this way greater power is 
required to force back the rams X and Y in proportion as 
the chains T act at an increasing distance from the centre of 
the shaft C. 
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Brotherhow)’s Three-Cylinder Engines. 

These engines belong to the fixed three-cylinder engine 
type, as will be seen from the sectional elevation, Fig. 132, 
and cross-section. Fig. 133. A, A, and A are the three 
pressure cylinders cast in one with the engine body B ; C, C, 
and C are three deep pistons coupled to the crank-shaft F 
by the connecting-rods E, E, and E, the one end of which 
that goes into the piston is ball-shaped,, the other end is 
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hollowed to fit round part of the circumference of the crank- 
pin D. One side of the casing is furnished with a cover G, 
which also carries a bearing for the crank-shaft, and a foot 
for bolting it to the bed-plate J ; the other end of the shaft 
is carried in the bracket H. J is the bed-plate on which the 
engine rests. The other cover K of the body B of the 
engine is also furnished with a foot for bolting to the bed- 
plate ; the centre of the cover K forms the valve-box con- 
taining the valve L,. which is rotary. The valve L is shown 
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in section, Fig. 133, and elevation, Fig. 134. It is made of 
phosphor-bronze, and is revolving in the valve-chest by 
means of a small crank M driven by the crank-pin D, and 
square on the end of the crank M, fitting into the valve L. 
In the cover are three passages, leading from the valve face 
N to the passages 0, in the body of the engine, to the three 
cylinders, A, A, and A. The valve L, in the position shown 



Figs. 133 and 134, 


in Fig. 133, is exhausting, from the top cylinder, through 
t e poit 0, the passage in the valve, and the discharge-pipe 
F. Q is a balance-ring on the back of the valve L, to reduce 
the pressure. E is the main pressure-pipe. These engines 
have no dead-point, there being three cylinders placed equi- 
distant from each other. The pistons 0, C, and 0 are 
packed with hydraulic leathers, and the cylinders A, A, and 
A are lined with gun-metaL 
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Eigq’s Four-Cylinder Engine. 

A diagrammatic section of this engine is given in Fig. 13o. 
It consists of four cylinders, A, B, C, and D, which revolve 
freely and independently about a trunnion common to them 
all. The cylinders are single-acting, and have at their lower 



Fig. 135. 


end a boss with flat faces, through which the trunnion 
passes, and each is arranged so that its faces fit accurately 
against those of the next boss; these bosses contain ports 
for the passage of the pressure water, on its way to the 
cylinder. The pistons are connected, through the piston 
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rode, to their respective crank-pins E, F, G, and H, ecpii- 
distant from each other, attached to a disc K, keyed on to 
the main engine-shaft J. The disc is eccentric with tlio 
centre of (ho engine-shaft, but the axes of both are parallel, 
therefore, when the disc revolves, so must also (he cylinders, 
but about another centre, and it is clear that to allow this 
movement every piston must reciprocate relatively to its 
cylinder, although both have absolutely only a small rotary 
motion. In principle, the result is the same as though the 
engine worked in the usual manner on a crank of a radius 
equal to the eccentricity of the two centres, that is of the 
crank-shaft and the trunnion, the trunnion taking the place 
of the crank-pin \ but as the cylinders and pistons are re- 
spectively balanced among themselves, the effects resulting 
from the unbalanced dynamic action of reciprocating masbcs 
in the ordinary type of engine are avoided. 

The water is distributed by ports at one side of the 
central trunnion on which the cylinders are carried, and a 
fixed pressure- and discharge- valve is placed in front, in 
order that, as the cylinders revolve, their ports successively 
open to the pressure and discharge, as in any ordinary 
oscillating water-pressure engine of this class. 

Twice the distance from the centre of the cranlr-shaft 
to the centre of the trunnion equals the length of the stroke 
of the engine, but when these centres are moved apart the 
stroke increases, and the power given out increases in the 
same proportion. The trunnion is made movable, in small 
engines by a screw and hand-wheel, but in the larger sizes 
an auxiliary hydraulic engine for that purpose is employed. 
When the hydraulic engine is employed for altering the 
stroke, a centrifugal governor is used for regulating the 
admission and discharge. 

The auxiliary engine has two rams of unequal diameter 
opposing each other, aiM carrying in a slide between them 
the central trunnion on which the cylinders A, B, C, and D 
revolve. A constant pressure is maintained in one direction 
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l)y the smaller ram, but admission and discharge from the 
larger ram are controlled by valves travelling with it, so that 
they become self-closing. Pressure admitted upon the large 
ram overpowers the small one, and causes a movement in one 
direction, while opening the large ram to discharge allows 
the small ram with its constant pressure to move the trun- 
nion in the opposite direction, and when both valves remain 
closed the trunnion is firmly hold at any point ; thus the 
stroke of each plunger of the main engine is effectively 
regulated to suit any particular requirement. 

These engines are capable of running at a very great speed. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

ROTARY WATER-PRESSURE OR MYDRAULIC ENGINES. 

There is scarcely any difference between the impulse turbine 
and the rotary water-pressure engine, except that the former 
are generally larger, and the latter not as economical as the 
turbines. 



Tig. 136 is a sectional elevation of the simplest form of 
^ ary water-pressure engine, not to be recommended, except 
ere a plentiful supply of water can be had at a cheap rate, 
’ where a mountain stream is running to waste. 

N 2 
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In the illustration, A is the body of the engine, furnished 
with a central shaft B, on to which is keyed a drum C, having 
six vanes or paddles D ; E and F are two inlet-pipes, and G 
the admission-valve; H is the discharge-pipe. The water 
enters into the figure through the valve G, down the pipe E, 
strikes the vanes and causes a rapid i otation of the shaft. 
This is arranged for reversing by means of the valve G. 
When there is no necessity for leversing tlm engine, only 
one inlet-branch and an ordinary two-way-cock is required. 


Lord Armstrong’s Eotary Engink. 

This engine consisted of a wheel with a flat rim, contain- 
ing four equidistant pistons folding into circular apertures, 
and intersecting longitudinally a curved tube open at the 
lower end, and communicating at the upper end with the 
supply-pipe. The pistons open out as they enter the tube, 
and fold up on leaving it, and each piston takes the pressure 
of the column before the preceding one loses it. The open- 
ing and closing of the pistons in the order required is effected 
by external cams and slides giving motion to the pistons 
through the axles on which they turn. 


Pitman’s Eotary Engine. 

This engine the makers call the “ Demon ” water motor. 
It is illustrated in sectional elevation Fig. 137, part sec- 
tional end view Fig. 138, and Fig. 139 enlarged view of 
the double nozzle. A is a disc, furnished with a series of 
small buckets or cups B, attached near to the periphery 
on each side of the disc in a zigzag fashion. The disc A is 
keyed on to a spindle C, which latter is carried between two 
adjustable centres D and E, the adjustable centres being 
carried in the brackets F and G, which are bolted to the 
casing H, one side of the casing being closed by a cover 
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or door J. K and L are the two nozzles, through which the 
pressure-water is admitted on to the buckets B, the supply 
being regulated by the valve M. The 
two jets are arranged to impinge 
against the buckets, causing the disc 
A and the spindle C to rotate, the 
water after leaving the buckets es- 
caping through the discharge-pipe 
N, at the bottom of the casing H. 
The power is taken from the V groove 
pulley 0, keyed on to the spindle C, 
as illustrated; but of course plain 
pulley or gearing can be used if preferred. 



Escher, Wyss & Co.’s Eotary Engine. 

Fig. 140 is a sectional elevation, and Fig. 141 a cross- 
section of an engine of this type. It very much resembles 
an impulse turbine. The wheel A consists of a disc with 
open buckets cast upon it, and revolves between two sta- 
tionary shrouds B and C, surrounding the back and sides of 
the vanes, the shrouds being secured to the sides of the 
casing D. The shaft or spindle passes through the shrouds 
and revolves in the bearings E and F, and is, therefore, 
protected from contact with the water. The water enters 
the admission-pipe G through a rectangular orifice formed 
by a fixed channel and a movable flap-valve H, which 
oscillates on the pin J, and by its position regulates the 
outflow of the water according to the work thrown upon 
the wheel. This regulation is effected automatically by 
means of the governor K, the base of which is fixed on the 
top of the wheel-case. The governor sliding bush is con- 
nected to the lever L M, the fork L of which embraces the 
spindle N, which rises with the counterpoise of the governor. 
The fulcrum 0, of the lever L M, is adjustable on a fixed rod 
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P, so that the amount of rapidity of the movement of the 
spindle N can be regulated. The end of the spindle N is 
pointed, and forms a valve Q for opening or closing a small 
port R. The flap-valve H has an arm on it which embraces 



Fig. ho. 

the rod S T, which carries a piston U, having always the 
pressure of the drive-water on it as it flows to the engine, 
and while its upper side stands under the pressure on the 
cylinder, the pressure of the water on the flap-valve tends 
to open the outlet orifice to the maximum extent at which 
it is intended by the stop V ; the pressure on the piston, on 
the other hand, tends to close the orifice. The cylinder 
communicates constantly, through the passage W, with the 
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water tinder pressure, and when the small passage K is 
closed by the valve Q, the pressure in the cylinder will 
become equal to the latter, and the piston becomes balanced, 
so that the flap-valve H will be opened. This takes place 
when the counterpoise of the governor, in consequence of a 
reduction of speed, drops below its mid-position, a spring 



placed between collars on the spindle N allowing a further 
downward motion of the fork after the valve Q has closed. 
When, on the other hand, the governors rise, the spindle N 
is lifted, and the valve Q opened; the cylinder then com- 
municates, through the small passages, with the tube open 
to the atmosphere, so that the upper side of the piston is 
relieved from pressure, and the piston is forced upwards and 
reduces the orifice. 
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GENERAL REMARKS AND RULES FOR WATER^PRESSURE 
ENGINES. 

The modulus of hydraulic or water-pressure engines is, 
according to Mr. Henry Davey, in large engines 85 per 
cent., medium sizes 80 per cent., and small sizes 75 per cent, 
M. Arthur Morin gives an average of 70 per cent. 

The quantity of water that can bo raised by a given 
quantity of drive-water equals the quantity of drive-water 
multiplied by the height of the drive column, divided by 
the height to which the water has to be raised multi- 
plied by 0*70, or whatever the modulus of the engine used 
may be. 

The useful effect of an engine will be found by multi- 
plying the quantity of water used by the head of the drive- 
column, and dividing that by the quantity of water delivered 
multiplied by the height to which the water is delivered ; 
the result being the useful effect of the engine. 

The velocity for a given flow of water varies inversely 
as the area of the pipes and passages ; the friction of water 
in pipes and passages varies as the square of the velocity ; 
and the work performed in overcoming it as the cube of the 
velocity, other things being equal ; hence, water-pressure 
engines should be made as large and their speed as slow as 
is consistent with economy of first cost. 

The length of the stroke should be as great as convenient, 
so as to reduce the number of reversals to a minimum, on 
account of the loss of the acquired energy to the drive- 
column being arrested at the end of each stroke. 
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M. Arthur Morin considers a good proportion of the 
length of the stroke to the diameter of the pressure-cylinder 
to be 4 to 6 to 1. 

The speed of water-pressure engines varies considerably ; 
largo engines with long stroke can be run at a much greater 
speed, say up to 100 to 120 feet per minute; the usual 
speeds for the smaller sizes are from 45 to 50 feet per 
minute. 

The speed of the engine depends greatly upon the length 
of the stroke, and in reciprocating engines upon the number 
of joints and levers in the valve-gear, and the strength and 
rigidity of the same. The author has seen engines with the 
lovers and rods so weak that the reversal, on account of the 
springing of them, has taken longer time than the travel of 
the piston, hence a very slow speed in feet per minute, half 
of the time being occupied in reversing the valves. 

A great difficulty was met with in water-pressure engines 
in which slide-valves were employed, namely the lubri- 
cation of the valve or valves. Various metals of different 
degrees of hardness were tried in conjunction ; also various 
methods of ensuring the lubrication or moistening of the 
rubbing surfaces; but the metals were always found ulti- 
mately to rub dry and bite or cut into one another. All 
this pointed to the necessity for a variety of material in the 
rubbing surfaces : metal upon a totally different substance. 
Glass was tried, but was found to wear very rapidly; at 
last lignum vitse, with the end of the grain against the 
valve-face, was tried, and found to be the best material 
when working on a brass, gun-metal, or phosphor-bronze 
face. 

For light pressures the slide-valve is undoubtedly as 
good as piston-valves, and cheaper. For heavy pressures an 
equilibrium slide-valve should be used, when the designer 
has to deal with engineers who have an objection to piston- 
valves, which is frequently the case. 

The equilibrium slide-valve, illustrated in Fig. 97 and Fig. 
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98 , is made of lignum vitee, with the grain of the wood to 
the valve-face, as shown ; it has two faces, top and bottom, 
of a rectangular shape, and the central portion, round which 
the hoop C and cup-leathers DD are passed, is circular; 
hence the valve is relieved of a pressure equal to the area 
of the circular portion of the valve multiplied by the 
working-pressure of the water in lbs. per square inch. The 
pressure on the comers outside the circle is sufficient to 
keep the working-faces of the two halves of the valve up 
to their work. 

Piston- valves, when used, ought to be furnished with 
hydraulic cup-leathers, or any other class of packing appro- 
priate* to the pressure and quality of the drive- water. 

The pressure cylinders and the valve-chests should 
always be lined with brass, gun-metal, phosphor-bronze or 
copper, according to the quality of the drive-water and its 
chemical properties. 

The piston-rods and valve-spindles are usually made of 
Miintz metal, but when the drive-water is very acrimonious 
phosphor-bronze or delta-metal should be used. 

There should be as few stuffing-boxes, joints and joint- 
pins as possible, so as to reduce the wear and tear, repacking, 
and general attention to a minimum, especially when the 
engine is placed underground in mines and collieries, where 
the dust and grit settle in the joints and grind away the 
pins, and where they receive very little attention. 

The area of the ports and passages should not be less 
than one-tenth of the area of the pressure-cylinder; they 
should be, wherever possible, circular in section, as there is 
less friction in them than the rectangular section; the 
passages and ports should be as straight as possible, and 
when angles and curves are unavoidable they should be of 
a large radius, and curves should be easy ; sharp elbows must 
never be used. 

If there are any irregularities in the level of tlie drive- 
pipe or pressure-pipe, the air will accumulate at the highest 
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point, therefore a pet-cock, for the purpose of letting out 
the air, should be provided. 

At the lowest place in a supply-pipe there should be 
provided a blow-oflf cock, to clear the pipe from any sediment 
that may accumulate at that point. 

There should also be a sluice-valve at t he bottom of the 
drive and delivery-pipes, so that when there is any exa- 
mination or repair necessary there will be no need for 



We will now examine the lever arrangement for the 
valve-gear of a few reciprocating water-pressure engines of 
different designs. 

Fig. 142 is an elevation of a water-pressure engine fitted 
with Joy’s valve-gear with a four-way-cock, as illustrated 
in Figs. 94 and 95 and described on page 140. The sim- 
plicity of the lever arrangement will be seen at a glance ; 
it consists of a lever A fixed on a square J, on the end of 
the plug of the four-way cock ; to the bottom or outer end 
of this lover is fitted a swivelling eye or joint B j C is a 
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tappet-rod, furnished with two adjustable tappets D and E ; 
this rod is secured to the cross-head G by an eye-bolt F, 
provided with a nut on each side of the cross-head for 
adjustment ; the other end of the tappet-rod C paj-ses through 
the swivelling eye on the end of the lever A. The cross- 
head G is secured to the piston-rod H by a set-screw. 

Illustration Fig. 143 shows the lever arrangement for 
Mr. Davey’s gear, previously illustrated in Figs. 97 and 98, 



pages 145 and 146. In this, A is the main lever pivoted on 
the fulcrum-pin B, secured to a cast-iron girder and bracket. 
The bottom end is connected to the cross-head F, on the 
piston-rod G, by the connecting link H ; the upper end of 
the lever is connected to the valve-spindle E by the con- 
necting-rod or link D. It will be seen that this gear is not 
so simple as, the Joy gear, it having more pins and levers, 
but it dispenses with the four-way cock, which is objectionable 
lor heavy pressures. 

The lever arrangement in Bjorling’s gear is illustrated 
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in the elevation, Fig. 144, and illustrated in sections, Figs. 
99 and 100 ; also described on page 146. A is the main lever 
keyed on to the spindle B ; the bottom end of the lever is 
forked ; in this fork is fitted a die, through which the tappet- 
rod F slides. The tappet-rod F is pivoted to the end of the 
cross-head G, which is secured to the piston-rod H; the 
other end of the tappet-rod is furnished with two tappets 
D and E, which can be adjusted so as to increase or decrease 



the length of the stroke, according to requirements. It will 
be seen that this arrangement is as simple as Joy’s gear, 
although there is no four- way cock. 

A contrast to the three gears already illustrated the 
reader will find in the elevation illustrated in Fig. 146. 
In this case there are two main levers A and A, centred on 
two wrought-iron fulcrums B and B; the lower ends of 
the levers are coupled to the tappets C and C, struck by the 
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piston at the end of each stroke ; the top ends are coupled 
to the valve-spindles D and D by means of the connecting 



links E and E, furnished with right and left-hand screw 
couplings P and F. It will be noticed that in this gear 
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there are four glands and stuffing-boxes to keep tight, and 
eight pins and joints, all exposed to sand and grit. 

An arrangement of a similar design and quite as com- 
plicated is the one illustrated in Fig. 104, and described on 
page 150. 

We have yet another complicated arrangement, which 
we give simply to show the roundabout way which designers 
sometimes resort to when very simple methods can be had. 
This is illustrated in elevation Fig. 146, in which A is the 



main lever, centred on the fulcrum B ; the top end of the 
lever is coupled to the valve-spindle C by the long con- 
necting rod D. The lower end of the lever is coupled to a 
tappet-rod E, fitted with two adjustable tappets F and G ; 
this tappet-rod is actuated by the cross-head H, secured on 
the piston-rod J. The lower end of the cross-head H is 
guided in a slot in the bed-plate, to prevent it from turning 
round. 

In former times the dip- workings in collieries and mines 
used to be cleared from water by means of plunger pumps, 
laid on an angle to suit the dip, actuated by wire ropes 
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over guide-pulleys, coupled to the main spears. A great deal 
of trouble was experienced by the constant breaking of the 
wire ropes, obstructing the workings. More recently the 
pumps were fitted with clip-pulleys, or other classes of 
pulleys, driven by means of wire ropes actuated by steam 
engines a long distance away from the pumps; but the beht 
plan to raise the water is undoubtedly the direct-acting 
water-pressure engine, driven by water taken from the pump- 
“ trees,” or rising-main in the shaft. Compressed air is 
good, as the exhaust assists the ventilation of the mine. 
Electricity is now gradually gaining ground, and gives very 
good results. 

An arrangement of a water-pressure pumping engine 
fixed in the dip-working of a mine is shown in the dia- 
gram, Fig. 147. In this, A is the sump in the dip-working 
from which the water-pressure pump B draws the water; 
C is the main-sump to which the water has to be delivered 
from sump A ; D is the main pump ; E, the pump “ trees ” 
from which the water-pressure pump obtains its drive-water 
through the pipe F ; G is the delivery-pipe from the pump 
B to the main sump C. The exhaust or waste water from the 
motor-cylinder is also forced into the delivery-pipe G, so as 
not to have to raise the exhaust-water by the pump B, and 
by that means increase the diameter. 

In calculating the size of motor-cylinder, the working 
pressure must be taken only from the top of the ground- 
line H to the main sump, because the head due to the 
height from the dip-sump A to the main-sump C is counter- 
balanced by the exhaust- water from the motor-cylinder to the 
main-sump. The bead due to the friction of the water in 
the pipes and bends must, of course, also be deducted. 

The pipes should be large and as few bends as possible 
to reduce the friction to a minimum. 

The principal feature to be noticed in rotative water- 
pressure engines is the prevention of shocks at the end of 
the stroke, which are so detrimental, and frequently cause a 

0 
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great deal of damage and expense. The arrangement of 
relief-valves has already been illustrated in Figs. 105 and 
106, and described on page 152. 

Mr. Meyer’s arrangement of air-vessels in direct com- 
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raunication with the pressure-cylinder has also been noticed 
on page 155, and illustrated in Figs. 107 and 108. 

All the working parts of the engine should be w'ell 
balanced, so as to give an oven and steady motion ; hence, 
three and four-cylinder engines are the best, as they produce 
a uniform flow of the water both in and out of the cylinders, 
and the tendency for shocks is greatly reduced. 

The duty of water-pressure engines is represented by the 
gallons of water consumed multiplied by 277*27 (number of 
cubic inches in one gallon), multiplied by the water-pressure 
in lbs. per square inch, the result divided by 12, the product 
being lbs. raised one foot high in one minute. 

Example . — 15 gallons of water used per minute, at a 
water-pressure of 75 lbs. per square inch, then 


15 X 277*27 X 75 
12 


= 25,994 Ibe. 


raised one foot high or foot-pounds. 

The horse-power of a three-cylinder water-pressure engine 
is found by the following 

Buie . — Multiply the area of the cylinder in square 
inches by the number of cylinders, the pressure of water 
in lbs. per square inch, the length of the stroke in inches 
and the number of revolutions per minute, the result to be 
divided by 33,000 multiplied by 12 or 39,600. 

Example. — Three-cylinder engines, 3J inches diameter of 
cylinders, 6 inches length of stroke, 75 lbs. water pressure 
per square inch, and 180 revolutions per minute; 

3^ inches diameter equals 9*62 square inches area, 
then we have 

= 5-9 horse-pawer. 

12 X 33,000 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

HYDRAULIC RAMS. 

The shocks that are so objectionable in water-pressure 
engines are made useful as a motive power, by which a 
portion of the water may be raised to a higher level by 
means of the hydraulic ram. 

The hydraulic ram, although often illustrated in books on 
hydraulics, is less used than it ought to be. The reader gene- 
rally regards it as a curious old-fashioned device, and thinks 
no more of it ; but for simplicity, cheapness, and useful effect 
combined few machines are superior or even equal to it. 

The merit of first employing the momentum of water to 
raise a portion of itself to a higher level is due to Mr. John 
Whitehurst, a watchmaker of Derby, who in the year 1772 
erected one at Oulton, in Cheshire ; but that apparatus, as 
will be seen, was not self-acting. The credit for the inven- 
tion of the automatic hydraulic ram is due to M. Joseph 
Michel de Montgolfier, who does not appear to have known 
anything of Mr, Whitehurst’s apparatus. This momentum 
was invented in the year 1796, and M. Montgolfier gave 
it the name it still bears, “ Le B^lier Hydraulique,” or 
“ Hydraulic Ram,” from the butting action of the water. 
The cock in Whitehurst’s machine was replaced by an auto- 
matic valve, generally named the pulse-valve. 

Classification. 

There are three distinct types of hydraulic rams, viz. : — 

First — Those having no air^vmel in direct communi- 
cation with the drive-pipe. 
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Second.— Those having an air-vessel in direct communica* 
tion with the drive-pipe. 

Third.— Pumping rams. 

Action of Hydraulic Rams. 

The action of the hydraulic ram is easy to understand. 
Fig. 148 is a sectional elevation of one of the simplest form. 



Fig. 148. 


Supposing the water is at rest in the machine, and 
assuming, for example, that the pulse- valve B is open, and the 
delivery-valve C is closed : — 

First.— The water that passes through the drive-p’pe A 
begins to flow with a velocity due to the height of the fall 
through the pulse-valve B, which is open ; but the flow of 
the water and the pressure exerted by it while in motion 
upon the face of the valve causes the latter to close. 

Second. — At the moment the issue of water ceases the 
vis viva possessed by the column of water in motion causes 
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the ramming stroke ; that is, opens the delivery- valve C, the 
water enters the air-vessel D, and at the same time, in con- 
sequence of the effect of the shock upon the delivery-valve 
C, and in virtue of its elasticity, flows back through A. 

Third. — At the moment the backward motion begins, the 
delivery-valve C closes and the pulse valve B opens, again 
allowing a passage to the water coming from the drive-pipe ; 
then the three phases begin over again. 
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HYDRAULIC RAMS WITHOUT AIR-VESSEL IN COMMUNI- 
CATION WITH THE DRIVE-PIPE. 

Whitehurst’s Hydraulic Ram. 

This ram is illustrated in Fig. 149. A is the reservoir from 
which the water passes into tho drive-pipe B. The top of 
the reservoir A corresponds with the bottom of the reservoir 
C. D is a branch pipe fitted with an ordinary plug-cock E. 
F is a delivery-valve box fitted with a valve ; Q is the air- 



Fig. 149. 


vessel into which enters the drive-pipe B and delivery-pipe 
H, both being turned towards the bottom of the air-vessel to 
prevent the air from being driven out when water is forced 
into it. When the cock E is opened the column of water in 
the drive-pipe B is set in motion, and, suddenly stopped by 
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the cock E, its momentous force will open the valve F. 
The air in the air-vossel is thus compressed and the water 
delivered through the pipe H into the top reservoir C. 

The ram fixed at Oulton had a drive-pipe inch dia- 
meter, nearly 200 yards long. The delivery-pipe was also 
1| inches diameter, between 18 to 20 feet below the reservoir, 
and the cock E 16 feet below the drive-pipe. 


Montgolfier*8 Hydraulic Ram, 

This hydraulic ram is illustrated in Fig. 150. It 
consists of the drive*pipe A, pulse-valve B, delivery-valve 
C, air-vessel D, and rising-main E. 



Boulton and Watt’s Hydraulic Ram. 

This was in reality the first plan adopted by the elder 
Montgolfier ; it was exceedingly simple and yet considered 
effective at that early stage. Fig. 151 is one arrangement. 
It consists of a horizontal drive-pipe A, with a trumpet- 
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shaped mouth to admit the water freely. This end was 
inserted into the side of a supply tank into which the stream 
of water flowed and kept it full; or it passed through 
a dam into a reservoir that could be maintained at a 
uniform height. At the end of the drive-pipe A was a 
weighted pulse-valve B, opening inwards ; upon the top of 
the pipe, near the end, was an air-vessel C, the capacity of 



which was at least equal to ten times the quantity of water 
to he raised at each pulsation, and larger as the lift increased. 
At the bottom of the air-vessel was fitted a delivery- valve D, 
opening upwards, to admit the water into the air-vessel C, 
and preventing its return. To the air-vessel was bolted the 
delivery-pipe E carrying up the water, raised to a higher 
level by the action of the ram, 

Hett’s Hydraulic Kam. 

This hydraulic ram has been arrived at after considerable 
experience and a long course of experiments. Fig. 152 is a 
sectional elevation of this ram. A is the drive-pipe, B the 
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pulse-valve, C the air-vessel, B delivery-valve. This ram 
is arran ged so as to give easy access to all the working parts 
without disconnecting any of the pipes. When the air- 
vessel is removed, which is done by unscrewing four nuts, 
the deliveiy-valve D can be removed. The size of the 
pulse-valve B is such that, while it is not unnecessarily 



Fig. 152 . 


large, its area is sufficient to ensure delivery at a high 
elevation ; it is adjustable by a suitable screw arrangement 
which will be illustrated and described under the head of 
“ Details of Hydraulic EamT The deli very- valve is of the 
disc type, which gives a much larger area than a ball- valve 
of equal weight, and has been found by experience to give 
much better efficiency. Provision is also made for adjusting 
the lift of the delivery-valve, which is a point of great 
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importance in the working of hydraulic rams. The air- 
vessel is made very large to ensure a uniform motion of 
the water in the delivery-pipe. The ram is supplied with a 
snifting-valve,” or hole, drilled through a small gun-metal 
plug. The guides and adjustments of the pulse-valve itself 
are made of phosphor-bronze, and the delivery-valve of steel. 
The nuts holding down the air-vessel are of gun -metal, so as 
to prevent their setting fast and rendering access to the 
delivery-valve difficult. The studs are made of Low Moor 
iron, thus avoiding any chance of their twisting off. The 
various parts are made to templets, and the workmanship 
is equal to first-class engine work. The latter is of the 
greatest importance in hydraulic rams. Mr. Hett wisely 
remarks : 

“ While a steam engine will ‘ go * when very inaccurately 
made, a ram will not answer without very perfect fitting. 
A very slight inaccuracy in the workmanship, which would 
pass unnoticed in the valves of a pump, is sufficient to 
greatly impair or quite suspend the useful action of a 
ram.” 


Massey’s Hydraulic Ram. 

♦ 

This ram is illustrated in sectional elevation Fig. 153, 
and plan, with the air-vessel and pulse-valve removed, Fig. 
154. A is the drive-pipe, which finishes with a large easy 
bend G to give an easier flow for the water. The body is 
swelled round the pulse-valve B, as recommended by M, 
Arthur Morin. C is the air-vessel; D delivery- valve ; E 
delivery-pipe ; F plug in the air-vessel C, for admitting air 
when necessary. The delivery- valve D is made adjustable 
by means of a screw. The pulse-valve B is also provided 
with adjustment, which will be explained when we come to 
vakes used for Hydraulic Bam. 
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Morrow’s Hydraulic Ram. 

From the illustration Fig. 165 it will be seen that the 
arrangement of the pulse-valve and deli very- valve are 
different from all the hydraulic rams we have so far noticed. 
A is the drive-pipe and body of the ram, at the end of which 



Fig. 155. 


is placed the pulse-valve B, which latter works vertically ; 
C is the air-vessel, furnished at ihe top with an internal 
dip-pipe E; D is the delivery-valve. The air-vessel 0 is 
secured to the ram body by two keys or wedges F and G. 
The delivery-valve D is of leather, which also forms the 
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joint between the ram body and the air-vessel 0. The valve 
is made concave to receive the head of the rivet or bolt 
which secures it to the leather, and the leather touches the 
valve-seat a short distance from the edge of the valve- 
opening. The pulse-valve B is hung upon a casting 
attached to the lower end of the spring H, and its stroke is 
regulated by the screw J, which bears against the body of 
the ram. The head of the screw J is provided with teeth, or 
notches, which are secured in any required position by a 
stop, or pawl, K. This arrangement admits of the opening 
of the valve being regulated to the greatest nicety. 


Fischer’s Hydraulic Eam. 

This hydraulic ram is of a very peculiar construc- 
tion; the drive-pipe was intended to be 40 inches dia- 
meter. It was never made, but a model, with a 1^ inch 
diameter drive-pipe, was made in order to test its working. 
As it probably will be interesting to the reader to see the 
construction, we will now give a description and copy 
of the illustrations given in The Iron Age^ in the year 
1880. 

Fig. 156 is an elevation and part section showing the 
air-pipes ; Fig. 157 a sectional elevation ; Fig. 158 an 
enlarged perspective view showing the pulse- valve B and 
delivery-valve D in elevation ; and Fig. 159 a section' of the 
valve-box for the air-valves. 

A is the drive-pipe ; B the pulse-valve, which is annular- 
shaped and guided by the delivery-valve D, and eight 
guides underneath the valve, there being eight stops against 
which the pulse-valve B rests when it is open ; C is the air- 
vessel. 

The fii'st point that is noticeable in this design is the 
very large area of the pulse- valve B. It will also be seen 
that there is no water at rest in the ram to form an anvil, as 
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it were, when the pulse-valve B closes, if we except the 
small amount in the neck of the delivery valve D. Even 
this is diminished by the very neat air- valve and cushion 
arrangement. 

From the drive-pipe A a small pip© E E is carried 



upwards to a point above the air-vessel, where it is 
brought into the lower part of the air or valve chamber F, 
Fig. 169. This valve-chest has three chambers, the middle 
and the upper portions of it communicate with each other 
by means of the valves G and H. Upon the opening of the 
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valve J the lower chamber opens at once to the atmosphere. 
From the upper part of the chest the small pipe K is carried 
down, as shown in Figs. 150 and 157, and entering the pipe 
passes up through the centre of the pulse-valve B, so as to 
discharge the air just beneath the hollow of the delivery- 
valve D, forming an air-cushion. 



Whenever the pulse- valve B closes the shock forces the 
water through the pipe E, and compresses the air in the 
lower chamber of the valve-chest F ; as it compresses the 
air it drives a portion of it through the valve G into 
the middle chamber. After the cessation of the shock a 
portion of this air escapes into the upper part of the chest, 
and passes out through the air-pipe K under the delivery* 

p 
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valve D. Here it acts first as a cushion, and then passes on 
to supply the air-vessel C with air. The reaction, as the 
valves open and close, is sufficient to keep a constant supply 
of water in the lower air-chamber. When the water passes 
through the valves, then, it meets only air and cushion, 
hence the shocks are very light. 

Had provision been made for adjusting the weight and 
amount of lift of the pulse-valve B, this would seem to bo 

F 



one of the most perfect of the large rams yet devised. It 
will be observed that both valves can be got at without dis- 
connecting the pipes, simply by taking off the air-vessel C. 

Mr. Hett differs from the opiniim given by the writer of 
the article in The Iron Age^ for Mr. Hett says, “ The design 
is not a practical one.’* 


Hanson’s Hydraulic Kam. 

This hydraulic ram is illustrated in sectional elevation 
Fig. 160 . A is the drive-pipe ; B the ordinary pulse- valve; 
Xj the air-vessel ; D the delivery-valve E the delivery-pi po ; 
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F is an additional pulse-valve or liead-valve, which is 
supposed to prevent the recoil of the water in the drive- 
pipe A, and facilitate the working of the ram. It is difficult 



Fig. 160. 


to see any advantage gained; it is, however, more possible 
that it is a hindrance to the free flow of the water into the 
body of the ram. 


Keith’s Hydraulic Bam. 

A hydraulic ram specially designed for low falls, and 
which has given remarkably good results, is illustrated in 
sectional elevation, Fig. 161 ; and enlarged section of the 
ball-and-socket joint E, Fig, 162. Hydraulic rams, as ordi- 
narily constructed, are only adapted for working in situations 
where a moderate or considerable head of water is avail- 
able, a comparatively high pressure of water being required 
to overcome the weight of the pulse- valve, and to give suf- 
ficient escape of water to cause a reaction resulting from 
sudden checking of its flow. The object aimed at by 
Mr. Keith in this design of hydraulic ram is to deliver a 
large quantity of water with a low fall; and to obtain this 

p 2 
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result the pulse-valve B is counterbalanced by a weight ,T, 
to overcome the weight of the valve, and allow even the 
very largest and heaviest pulse- valve to be made, in effect, so 
light that a very low head of fall of water is able to raise 
the valve smartly, and give the large escape of water neces- 
sary to produce the required recoil, whereby the highest 
effective duty of the ram may bo secured. The ram may 
be of the ordinary construction as regards the balancing 
arrangement. 

A is the drive-pipe ; B the pulse-valve, the spindle K 
passing through the casing L ; the spindle is connected by a 
link-chain M to the lever N, centred on a bracket 0, fitted 
to the top of the casing L ; the lever is furnished with a 
balance- weight J. The pulse-valve is provided with inclined 
webs P, imparting to it an intermittent rotating motion; 
and to permit of the rotation of the spindle, without inter- 
fering with the action of the balance- weight arrangement, a 
hall-and-sockct joint R, shown enlarged in Fig. 162, is used 
to connect the upper end of the valve-spindle K with the 
link-chain M, attached to the balance lever N. One of these 
rams raised water to a height of 100 feet with a fall of 3 feet 
6 inches; another ram raised 20,000 to 26,000 gallons of 
water per day to a height of 300 feet. 


DoROzors Hydraulic Ram. 

This ram resembles the ordinary hydraulic ram except 
that the pulse- valve is covered and the overflow water passes 
through a pipe ; there is also a complicated arrangement for 
supplying the air-vessel with air. 

This hydraulic ram is illustrated in sectional elevation 
Fig. 163. A is the drive-pipe; B, pulse-valve; C, air-vessel ; 
D, delivery- valve ; E, delivery-pipe ; P is a casing covering 
the pulse-valve B, and G the outlet pipe for the overflow or 
waste-water. 
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The main feature in this hydraulic ram, however, 
consists in the arrangement for supplying the air-vessel C 
with air. The air-supply orifice H communicates with the 
air-vessel C by the pipe J, with the drive-pipe A by the 



Fig. 163. 


hollow pillar K, and a pipe L with a cover or casing F. 
While the water runs through the drive-pipe A, and the 
pulse-valve B, the level of the water in the hollow pillar K 
sinks, and air penetrates into it; when the pulse-valve B 
shuts and the pressure of the water in the body of the ram 
increases, the water in the hollow pillar K rises above the air 
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inlet orifice, and encloses a certain quantity of air in the 
space below the check-valve M, at the top of the pillar K, 
lifts the valve, and forces the air into the air-vessel C. As the 
pressure of the water in the pillar K equals that under the 
delivery- valve D, or in the air-vessel C, the latter is thus 
regularly supplied whatever the height of the lift may be. 
The water which flows out of the pillar K, during the com- 
pression of the air through the branch at H, is passed out by 
the inclined pipe L to the casing F. 

M. Durozoi has also constructed a double-acting hydraulic 
ram for low falls. In that case ho balances the pulse- valve 
B, so that it will close without the water attaining an 
excessive speed, as this will produce too severe shocks. This 
is done by means of levers and weights. In the double- 
acting hydraulic ram the drive-pipe from the reservoir is 
forked, and leads to two drive-pipes A, side by side, with two 
separate pulse-valves B, and casings F, but one air-vessel 
with two delivery-valves. 

Supposing one of the pulse-valves B to be opened, the 
water will flow into the former branch, and, shutting the 
valve, penetrate into the air-vessel, the check-valve at 
the top of the supply pipe closing, at the same time, the 
reaction of the pressure into the water in the other branch, 
and the action thus goes on alternately between the two. A 
portion of the energy otherwise uselessly expended in back 
pressure in the supply-pipes is thus utilised. 


Bol^e’s Hydraulic Eam. 

The peculiarities of this hydraulic ram consist in that 
the delivery-valve D is of the metal clack type, and a 
very complicated arrangement of charging the air-vessel C 
with air. 

It is illustrated in Fig. 164, which is an elevation, 
Fig. 166 a sectional elevation ; Fig. 166 a plan; Fig. 167 an 
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enlarged cross-section through the pulse-valve B; Fig. 168 
an enlarged section of the air-valve on the top of the pillar 
H; and Fig. 169 an enlarged section of t le valve M on the 
body of the ram. 

A is the drive-pipe ; B, the pulse-valve ; C, the air-vessel ; 



D, the delivery-valve ; E, delivery-pipe. The pulse-valve B 
is partly balanced by the balance-lever F and weight G. 
The effect of this is to make the pulse- valve B close more 
readily. The lower rod of this valve is guided in a little 
cylinder with two lateral openings, the bottom of which is 
furnished with india-rubber washers 0, to make the valve 
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fall easily and noiselessly against its lower stop, and also 
washers N to prevent it banging when rising. Instead of 
the common snifting-valve placed upon the body of the ram, 
M. Bol4e has placed in the front of the pulse-valve B 
a hollow column H, the top of which is high enough to be 
out of the reach of the highest floods. The top of this 
column is shown enlarged in Fig. 168. A snifting-valve is 
provided and furnished with a pointed adjustment-screw J, 



and a back-pressure valve K, A pipe L forms a communica- 
tion between the top of this valve-box and the body of the 
ram j the pipe opens into the body of the ram below the 
pulse-valve B, and its orifice is furnished with a second 
valve M, which latter is shown enlarged in Fig. 169. At 
the moment when the stroke occurs below the delivery- 
valve D, the water ascends violently the pipe L and com- 
presses the air contained in it ; a portion of this air escapes 
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through the snifting-valve J, but the remaining portion lifts 
the valve K, and occupies a position above it. When the 
pulse-valve B descends, the water descends in the pipe L, 
and the external air enters through the snifting-valve J. 
The valve M prevents the compressed air surrounding it 
from returning into the pipe L by closing the orifice of the 
pipe under the action of the stroke. The compressed air 
contained in the chamber of this valve is then forced to enter 



Fig, 168 . Yio. 169 . 

under the delivery-valve D, at the moment when the latter 
is opened, and this air rises up into the air-vessel C. Thus 
the supply of air to the air-vessel C is effected at each 
stroke. 


, Hydraulic Injection Bam. 

A hydraulic ram of this description is illustrated in 
sectional elevation, Fig. 170. Sometimes it is required to 
raise water from a well on a lower level than the source that 
18 required to work the ram. A is the drive-pipe; B the 
pulse -valve, which acts the reverse way to that of the or- 
dinary hydraulic rams, the body of wafer being in front of 
the valve, consequently, instead of giving a thrust upon the 
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larger part of the drive-pipe, it tends to create a partial 
vacuum; F is the overflow-pipe; H the suction-pipe from 
the well ; D the suction-valve ; C the air-vessel ; G the de- 
livery-pipe ; E the delivery-valve. Now, if the weight of 
the water from the delivery-valve E to the bottom of the 
pipe F is 6 lbs., the water will obtain a velocity of 24 lbs. ; 



therefore we get 6 multiplied by 24, which equals 144 lbs., 
and the momentum will be 61*92 lbs. per square inch. H 
the well is 28 feet deep, and the water is required to be 
drawn up, the vacuum pressure required will be 14 lbs. per 
square inch. Therefore 61*92 minus 14 equals 47*92 lbs. 
above the required power, which will make up for slip, bad 
joints, &o. 
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Blake’s Hydraulic Ram. 

Now we come to an ordinary hydraulic ram with a spring 
air-vessel; it is illustrated in Fig. 171, which is a sectional 
elevation. 

A is a drive-pipe ; B the pulse-valve : D delivery-valve ; 
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C is a cylinder or piston working or sliding up and down in 
a cylinder E. The piston C is held down by a cross-bar F 
and two springs G and H, which springs are made adjustable 
to the* required pressure by screws and nuts. J is the 
delivery-pipe. 

It will be clearly seen that when the ram is working the 
water will rise through the deliveiy-valve D at every pulsa- 
tion of the pulse-valve B ; the momentum of the water will 
be felt upon the end of the cylinder C, and will cause the 
piston to rise and fall at each stroke or pulsation of the ram, 
according to the pressure upon its face. A difficulty has been 
found in keeping the piston 0 water and air-tight in the 
cylinder E. 
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Davies’s Accumulator for Hydraulic Eams. 


Instead of the springs adopted by Mr. Blake, Mr. Davies 
lias used an accnmnlator, as shown in Fig. 172. In this 
there is a cylinder E, in which works the 
plunger C, made water-tight and air-tight 
by an ordinary hat-leather D secured by 
means of a gland F, bolted to the cylin- 
der E. On the top of the hollow plunger 
C is a chamber G. It will be seen that 
this air-vessel and self-loading accumulator 
have the useful effect of an ordinary air- 
vessel combined with the springs of the 
previously described arrangement, and the 
piston is loaded with water in exact pro- 
portion to the pressure of the water within 
the rising-main. 

The action is as follows: — When the 
water passes through the delivery-valve 
up the hollow plunger C and into the 
air-vessel or chamber G, then, as it rises into the delivery- 
pipe, so it will also rise into the accumulator, and the weight 
of water tends to load the accumulator. 



Fig. 172. 


Davies’s Self-Starting and Stopping Hydraulic 
Kam. 

Mr. Hett, in his very useful little book, * Rural Water 
Supply,’ says: “Among the useful adjuncts to the ram 
foremost runs the intermittent gear. The old-fashioned plan 
of bucket and lever is largely used, although its origin is 
lost sight of. The water in the reservoir rises and overflows 
through the pipe into the bucket. As soon as the bucket is 
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sufficiently filled it lifts a balance weight and overcomes 
pressure on the foot-valve ; it suddenly falls, as far as the 
guards will permit, opening the valve, and thus starting the 
ram. The water escapes through a small hole in the bottom 
of the bucket, and the counter-weight lifts it, and allows the 
valve to close as suddenly as it opened. The water again 
commences rising in the cistern, and when it reaches the 
water-pipe the action is repeated. The size of the hole in 
the bottom of the bucket may be enlarged to regulate the 



frequency of the stoppages of the ram. Experience proves 
that a ram will work best with frequent rather than with 
long intervals of rest.” 

Mr. Davies’s ram is illustrated in Fig. 173. It consists of 
the body of the ram or drive-pipe A ; B, the pulse-valve ; D 
and D are two delivery-valves ; C is an accumulator-piston ; 
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E a cylinder in which the accumulator-piston C is working, 
and kept tight by means of an ordinary cup-leather F. L is 
the rising-main or delivery-pipe. The pulse-valve B and 
the accumulator-piston C are connected by means of tbo 
spindle G, working through a gland and stuffing-box H. J is 
a snifting-valve. 

The action of this arrangement is as follows : — The water 
enters from the drive-pipe A to the balance at the rising- 
main at the point K, and causes it to rise or fall according to 
the pressure of the column of water, thus acting on the 
valve, which stops the machine, thus saving the pipes from 
bursting and the machine from heavy strains. The pulse- 
valve B, it will be seen, cannot work when the accumulator- 
piston C is under an extra pressure, caused by the closing of 
the stop-valve, cock or ball-valve on the rising main. 


Grier’s Sentinel for Hydraulic Rams. 

Mr. Grier, in his book on ‘ Rural Hydraulics ’ describes 
his self-starting-gear, which he terms “Sentinel,” in the 
following manner : — “ In fact the ram is very capricious and 
often puzzles the most expert.” 


“ Sentinel.” 

Here it is that the “ Sentinel ” proves its great value, for 
as soon as the impetus valve (puUe-valve) has closed from any 
cause, the sentinel stands prepared to strike a blow, and will 
continue striking till the valve operates. The sentinels are 
essentially of the same construction, each having a hub and 
two spokes, as will be seen in Fig. 174. On the end of one 
spoke is an adjustable weight, on the other a can having an 
adjustable opening. The hub is supported by a stand 
screwed to the plank on which the ram rests. ^ The lower 
sentinel is kept out of use as long as the ram is working by 
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the splash from the impetus-valve, but as soon as that valve 
stops down the water ceases to fall into the can, and gently 
ripples out of one over the valve-seat. As the water in the 
can escapes it becomes lighter, rises, and carries the impetus- 
valve up, closing it. As no water can now escape the spring 



Fig. 174. 


hasin fills, and, overflowing, the stream falls into can of 
upper sentinel, part of which passes through it to the lower 
can, removing it out of^the way of the valve. The can of 
the upper sentinel filling at the same time, it descends, and 
striking the top of the valve-stem, puts it in motion. As the 
Can descends it moves from under the overflow stream. It 

Q 
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soon becomes empty and lighter, and rises to its former 
position, and if the impetus valve does not operate, it de- 
scends again and again till it does operate. This sentinel 
differs from all other devices for keeping the ram in motion, 
in that it keeps striking until the valve does operate ; all 
other devices have but a single movement, and if the valve 
does not open with that they are of no further service until 
operated by man. The standards and arms of sentinel are 
made of malleable iron. The cans and bolts are of brass, and 
will last for years. 
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BYDBAULIC RAMS WITH AIR-VESSEL IN DIRECT 
COMMUNICATION WITH THE DRIVE-PIPE, 
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Easton and Amos* Hydraulic Ram, 

We will now examine a hydraulic ram with an air-vessel in 
direct communication with the drive-pipe. This hydraulic 
ram is illustrated in sectional elevation, Fig. 175 . 

Q 2 
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A is the drive-pipe ; B, the pulse-valve ; C, the ordinary 
air-vessel ; D, delivery-valve ; E, delivery-pipe ; F, air-vessel 
in direct communication with the drive-pipe. 

Supposing the water to be running down the drive- 
pipe A, and the pulse-valve B makes a beat against its seat^ 
the water will then urge itself forward through the body of 
the ram, strike against the delivery-valve D, and flow up 
into the air-vessel C and the delivery-pipe E ; at the same 
instant the momentum of the water causes a partial vacuum 
to take place at F, and to draw in air through the snifting- 
valve G. The air in the secondary air-vessel F is not great, 
therefore the delivery-valve D is not jerked open with so 
much violence as when no air-vessel F is used. On the 
recoil of the column of water in the drive-pipe A a partial 
vacuum is formed, and a small quantity of air enters through 
the snifting-valve G into the water. This air it might be 
supposed would return, but it cannot, and for this reason : 
that part of the water falls back and instantly fills up the 
small hole in the snifting-valve, and the air, being lighter 
than the water, ascends to the top, and at each beat this 
small quantity of fresh air enters through the delivery- 
valve D and finds its way into the delivery air-vessel C. 


Blakio’s Air-Chamber and Spring Piston Hydraulic Kam. 

I 

Mr. Blake in this hydraulic ram uses a spring piston 
instead of the secondary air-vessel adopted by Messrs. Easton 
and Amos. A hydraulic ram of this description is illustrated 
in Fig. 176 , which is a sectional elevation. 

A is the drive-pipe; B, the pulse-valve; C an ordinary 
air-vessel ; D, the delivery- valve ; E, deli very -pipe or rising- 
main. F is a spring-piston, working in a small cylinder G ; 
inside the piston is fixed a spring H, acting against the bottom 
of the piston F and a cross-bar J, and adjusted to its proper 
tension by means of a set-screV K. 
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Wlien the water flows into the body of the ram A, and 
through the pulse-valve B, having acquired a sufficient 
velocity, it closes the pulse-valve B. Its momentuui forces 
it up the delivery-valve D at the same time the water forces 



Fig. 176 . 

the piston F up into the cylinder G. When the recoil or 
ramming action caused by the sudden closing of the pulse- 
valve B takes place, the spring forces back the piston, thus 
assisting the recoil and making it more certain, and the ram 
less li^^ble to stop. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

HYDRAULIC PUMPING-RaW. 

Pumping Rams are those hydraulic rams which are actuated 
by dirty water and raise clear water or any other liquid, 
fluid or semi-fluid. 


Hett’s Hydraulic Pumping-Ram. 

This ram is illustrated in sectional elevation Fig. 177 , in 
which A is the drive-pipe ; B, the pulse-valve ; C, air-vessel ; 
D, delivery-valve j so far it exactly resembles Mr. Hett’s 
ordinary ram. E is the pumping diaphragm ; F the suction- 
pipe ; G the suction- valve ; H the delivery-valve; and J the 
air-vessel. 

The action of this ram is as follows : — It is similar to the 
simple hydraulic ram, but as soon as the shock occurs the 
diaphragm E is pushed upwards, reducing the space above 
the diaphragm and forcing the water through the delivery 
valve H into the air-vessel J. When the water in the 
drive-pipe A comes to rest, the diaphragm E returns 'to the 
position shown in the illustration, enlarges the space above 
the diaphragm, and water enters through the suction- 
valve G ; this is repeated at every pulsation of the pulse- 
valve B. 

Several arrangements of this type of hydraulic rams 
have been invented and designed at different times, but the 
author knows of no better arrangement, because every part 
of the apparatus is accessible without disturbing any of the 
pipes. 
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Fyfe’s Hydraulic Pumping-Eam, 

Mr. Fyfe employs a similar diaphragm arranged in the 
same manner as Mr. Hett, only when the diaphragm E, in 
Fig. 178, has to be examined or replaced when worn out the 



Fig. 178. 


suction and delivery-pipes, for the pumping part of the 
apparatus, must he removed before access can be had to the 
diaphragm. When the suction is deep and suction-pipe long 
a weight must be placed on the top of the diaphragm to 
ensure its return to its proper position. 


Hydraulic Pumping-Ram with Weigjited Diaphragm. 

Fig. 179 shows a sectional elevation of the pun\ping part 
of a hydraulic ram with u weighted diaphragm. E is the dia- 
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phragm, on the top of which is placed a lead weight K ; 
F ia the suction-pipe ; G, suction - valve ; H, the delivery- 
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valve, and L, the delivery-branch. The air-vessel is fitted 
with a delivery dip-pipe and a back pressure-valve. 
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Keith’s Hydraulic Pumping-Bam. 

Another hydraulic pumping - ram is illustrated in 
Fig. 180, which is an elevation ; and Fig. 181, a cross- 



section through the pumping part. In this case*it will he 
seen that, instead of the diaphragm, two pistons are em- 
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ployed. Instead of the air-Tessel C, in Mr. Keith’s ordinary 
hydraulic ram, illustrated in Fig. 161, and described on 
page 213, a cylinder G is provided with a piston H, which 



Fig. 181. 


is connected by a rod J to a piston K, working in a smaller 
cylinder or pump-barrel L, such pump-barrel being provided 
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with a suction-valve M, and deli very- valve N, and air- 
vessel 0. This pump is single-acting, and to ensure the 
return of the piston, in cases where the ram is used for 
pumping water from a well or spring, the weight of the 
water in the suction-pipe is balanced by a lover arrangement 
consisting of a weighted single or double lever P, on a 
rocking-shaft E, on which is fixed a lever S, attached by a 
link T to the piston H, or the fork end of the rod J, through 
which the lever S passes and extends across the working 
pistons. The other parts of the ram are similar to the ram 
shown in Fig. 161. 


Blake’s Hydraulic Pumping-Kam. 

This pumping-ram differs from Mr. Keith’s ram, inas- 
much that ho employs, as will be seen from the sectional 
elevation Fig. 182, a spring instead of the weighted levers. 
A is the drive-pipe ; B, pulse- valve ; C, a piston instead of 
the usual delivery-valve in ordinary hydraulic pumping- 
rams ; D is the pump-piston ; E, the rod coupling the two 
pistons ; F is the suction - pipe ; G, suction - valve ; H, the 
delivery- valve ; J, delivery-pipe ; K, the air-vessel for the 
pumping part. Instead of the lead weight K in Fig. 179, or 
the weighted levers P in Fig. 180, an adjustable spring L is 
employed in this case. The two pistons C and D are packed 
with ordinary cup-leathers as used in pumps. 


Durozoi’s Hydraulic Pumping-Eam. 

Another modification of a hydraulic pumping-ram is 
illustrated in Fig. 183. A is the drive -pipe; B, the pulse- 
valve ; C, the guide-cylinder for the pisVon D ; E, the over- 
flow pipe from the pulse-valve B, which is provided in the 
cover F. The stem G, on the piston D, forms the plunger 
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for the clean water pump. H is the suction-pipe; J, 
delivery-pipe. When the column of water has acquired the 
maximum velocity due to the height of fall, the pulse-valve 
B is lifted suddLOily against the top of the chamber K, and 
closes the outlet orifice E, the shock being moderated by 
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means of a thick india-rubber washer carried by the valve. 
The outflow of the water being stopped, its momentum 
forces up the piston D, connected to the pump-plunger G. 
The drive-pipe A is provided at the top with a back pressure 
valve, which closes at the same time as the pulse-valve B, 
BO that the whole energy of the water is utilised, and its 
momentum not lost in part^in forcing the water back into 
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the reservoir, but is all expended upon the piston D. This 
piston rises in the cylinder C, expelling the air through 
orifices at the top, at L and L, while the water contained in 
the pump-barrel M is expelled through the valve N into 
the air-vessel 0. The force of the water having been spent, 



the pulse-valve B falls back on its lower seat, and the 
piston C sinks down on its seat under the action of the 
atmospheric pressure on its upper side. The plunger G at 
the same time draws water into the pump-barrel M, through 
the suction-pipe H, and suction-valve. The action is then 
repeated, the water being forced into the air-vessel, and out 
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through the delivery-valve and delivery-pipe J. The air is 
supplied to the air-vessel 0 by a snifting valve fitted to 
the suction-pipe. The air-vessel 0 can be emptied of water 
by the two valves P and Q, when the working of the ram is 
to be stopped. 



Montgolfier’s Hydraulic Pumping-Ram. 

This hydraulic pumping-ram has neither diaphragms 
nor pistons or plungers, the pumping being efiected by 
means of compressed air. Fig. 184 is a sectional elevation 
e this ram. As before, A is the drive-pipe ; B, the pulse- 
va ye , instead of the air-vessel and delivery-valve in the 
or inary rams, there is a bend C in connection with a foot- 
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valve D, and suction-pipe E ; F is a set of deli very- valves 
for clean water, and G the air-vessel. 

Supposing the suction-pipe is charged with water to the 
level H, as shown in the illustration, at the moment the 
pulse- valve B closes, the water, rushing up the bent pipe C, 
compresses the air in it. The air forms a kind of piston, re- 
acting on the surface of the water at H, and forces it through 
the delivery -valves F into the air-vessel G. The water in 
the drive-pipe A having expended its energy, recoils with 
very great violence, being assisted by the expansion of the 
air at C. This recoil produces a partial vacuum at P. The 
overflow through the pulse-valve B being closed, the pressure 
of the atmosphere on the surface of the water, whence the 
pure supply is drawn, forces a portion of it through the foot- 
valve D, into the suction-pipe E. At the same moment the 
water recommences to flow, and the action is repeated. 

Hydraulic Syphon Pumping-Eam. 

This type of pumping-ram, is, as will be seen from the 
illustration, Fig. 185, different from all the others. It con- 
sists of a small force-pump actuated by a diaphragm, by the 
intervention of links and levers. This hydraulic ram is 
seldom met with : it is only used in situations where an ordi- 
nary hydraulic ram cannot be fixed, for iustance, in places 
likely to be flooded, or where it is awkward to fix a ram, and 
where the water will cover the pulse- valve to such a*height 
that the weight of the water will stop its working. 

A is the drive-pipe; B, the pulse-valve; C, the air- 
vessel ; D, the delivery-valve ; F, the overflow-pipe for the 
drive-pipe; G, a branch-pipe in communication with the 
drive-pipe A, to the end of which branch is bolted a dia- 
phragm H ; to the diaphragm is secured one end of the lever 
J, working on a fulcrum K, furnished v^ith a balance-weight 
L; the other arm M, of the lever J, is coupled to the 
plunger N of a small force-pump* Q being the suction-pipe. 
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The pump and drive-pipe are 


and P the delivery-pipe, 
placed in the tank R. 

We will now fi dlow the 
action of this apparatus. 

Supposing the trunk and 
body of the ram, also the 
drive-pipe A, to be full 
of water, the latter being 
filled by means of the 
screwed plug S, and the 
ram in action. The pulse- 
valve B closes, and water 
is injected up the pipe 
through the delivery- 
valve D, and up the de- 
livery-pipe E, as in an 
ordinary hydraulic ram; 
but by this method of 
working there is a great 
loss of the useful effect 
of the water, because the 
momentum of the water 
in the drive-pipe A, by 
reason of the pulse-valve 
B intervening, has no 
effect upon the delivery- 
pipe beiow the delivery- 
valve D, but it is worked 
simply by the weight of 
water within the short 
leg of the syphon. Now, 
to get over this difficulty, 
and to take advantage of 
the weight of water in the 
long leg of the syphon, the force pump is added. Sup- 
posing the water in the trunk ip put into rapid moiioa, 

R 
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and the pulse- valve B suddenly arrest the column of water, 
the weight in the trunk will tend to create a partial vacuum 
and in proportion to the velocity and weight of the water, 
so will the diaphragm II move inwards, work the lever J, 
and raise the pump-plunger N. When the effect of the 
momentum of the water witliin the trunk is passed, the 
balance weight L, on the lever J, will bring back the lever, 
and with it the diaphragm H, and so on alternately. It 
will bo plain that by this method water may be raised 
to any height required. Instead of the diaphragm a pistou 
or plunger may be employed. 
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HYDRAULIC RAM ENGINES) 

This is a class of hydraulic machines which is a kind of 
combination of a hydraulic ram and a hydraulic engine. 
Mr. H. D. Pearsall, in Engineering^ dated April 9, 188d, 
states: — “Indeed, this violent action has come to b6 re- 
garded by many people as essential to the working of such 
machines (hydraulic rams), and it is commonly supposed 
that there must necessarily be something of the nature of a 
blow. Hence the name of *ram.*” In the machines de- 
cribed in this division there are no shocks, hence they 
cannot be called hydraulic rams, the pulse-valve being 
actuated by a supplementary engine driven by water, steam, 
or compressed air. 

Sommeillier’s Hydraulic Ram Engine for Compressing 
Air. 

Fig. 186 is a theoretical diagram of this type, which 
was working in the Mont Cenis Tunnel, compressing air for 
the tunnelling machinery. A is the drive-pipe connected to 
a reservoir; B, the air-compressing chamber; C, the pipe 
for conducting the compressed air to the air-receiver D. E 
is the admission valve, and F the pulse-valve ; G, the com- 
pressed air delivery- valve, and H are the air-inlet valves ; 
J are acceleration-valves ; L, the motive lever for the feeding 
or admission-valve ; M, the motive lever for the pulse-valve ; 
N, is the discharge- water receiver ; 0, the overflow ; P, the 
regulating plane. The admission-valve E, is placed in a» 
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enlarged portion of the pipe A. It consists of a zinc 
cylinder moving in a larger cylinder perforated with holes, 



whict the valve alternately. op 5ns and shuts. Its upper 
surface is made of a conical form, in order to allow the water 
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to flow through the holes without being thrown into eddies 
when the valve is opened. The valve rests on a seat sur- 
mounted by guides, and is fixed firmly to the sides of the 
pipe. This seat is provided with india-rubber buffers for 
deadening the shock of the valve cylinder should it happen 
to fall suddenly. The conical cap is fixed to the seat, and 
not to the cylinder of the valve, and acts only when the 
apertures are opened. The valve-cylinder and seat are con- 
stantly immersed in water, so that the apparatus can be 
closed without the valve being subjected to the pressure of 
the water. The valve E strikes with great force against its 
seat, since it is necessary it should open quickly in order 
that the full force of the water may be applied at once. 
Although the weight of the valve-cylinder is considerable, 
compressed air is made to act on the upper surface of a 
piston, connected with the valve-cylinder, and so to hasten 
the descent of the cylinder. The valve P acts on a similar 
principle. The valve Gr is a disc of copper resting in a 
hollow; it moves from below upwards, and its motion is 
guided by a cylindrical groove pierced with holes. The 
valve is placed at such a height that it just touches the 
surface of the water when the force of the column of water 
is expended. The valve H, for admitting the atmospheric 
air, is a simple valve opening inwards ; it is therefore placed 
at H ; but as the valve F opens after the air is compressed, 
a partial vacuum is formed in the upper part of the pipe, 
which«retards the flow of the water until the upper surface 
of the liquid has reached the point H. A clack-valve has 
therefore been placed at the upper part of this pipe, immedi- 
ately below the valve G. The motive levers, L and M, are 
actuated by an engine, which in this catse was worked by 
compressed air. 

The action of this apparatus is as follows: — In the 
illustration the valvS E is supposed to be open, and the com- 
pressing cplumn acts uninterrupted! yon the air contained 
in the chamber B. Now let us suppose that the valve E 
should be raised, and close the annular space, all that part 
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of the compressing column which is placed above the valve E 
will bo suspended, and will cease to act on the part below 
during the whole of the time that the valve E closes the 
annular space and cuts off the column above, and hence the 
object of the valve E is to admit and to suspend the action 
of the compressing column. Supposing we now raise the 
valve F, all parts of the compressing column, as well as 
the chamber B, will be put into communication with the 
atmospheric air, hence the water in N and B will fall to the 
level P, determined by the level of the water in the discharge 
channel N and receiver 0. The air-chamber B will then be 
tilled with atmospheric air down to the level P, and the 
portions of the compressing column contained under the 
valve E and in the annular portion will not be submitted lo 
any pressure except the ordinary atmospheric pressure. 

The valve E remains closed during the time that the 
valve F makes its double-stroke, and vice versa. If the 
valves E and F were open at the same time it is evident 
that the water would escape with great force through the 
openings at 0. 

The valve G on the top of the compressing column B, 
when rising, allows the air, after it has been compressed, to 
escape from the column B into the air-receiver D, and 
closing again it prevents the air from returning. The 
valves H opening inwards admit the atmospheric air into 
the chamber B, during the time the water in the drive-pipe 
escapes through the pulse-valve F, 

Let us suppose that the valves E and F are closed, and 
the level of the water to be at P in the chamber B ; let tho 
chamber B be full of atmospheric air, and the valve H be 
shut. 

Now, allow the valve E to fall, the compressing column 
will immediately enter into motion ; it will rise in B, and 
will compress the air contained in this clfamber ; the air in B 
will be compressed until it has acquired force enough to lift 
the valve G, and then the same compressed air will pass 
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into the receiver D, the water rising till it touches the valve 
G, where it has lost all its velocity ; the valve G will then 
close by the static pressure of the compressing column, 
whereas from above it sustains the pressure of the air in the 
receiver D. At this moment all the compressing column up 
to the valve G is at rest. Let us then shut off, by lifting 
the valve E, all that portion of the compressing column 
which is above it, and prevent it from acting upon the 
portion below it ; open the valve F and the water contained 
in the chamber B will be driven out into N and flow away 
into the channel 0, the valves H will open and the atmo- 
spheric air will enter into B, and will drive the water down 
to P. When this level has been reached the whole system 
will again be at rest, and ready to commence another 
pulsation. 

The use of the valves J is to alter the amount of com- 
pression; this is effected as follows: — The chamber B is 
filled entirely with atmospheric air from the level P to the 
valve G, but instead of making such arrangements as to 
make the compressing column compress the air from the 
level P, such a quantity of air is allowed to escape as would 
represent the volume by which it is wished to diminish 
the capacity of the chamber B, the whole effect of the com- 
pression being exerted on the remaining quantity of air. 
The small valves J, kept open by their own weight, are used 
for this purpose ; but they can be closed entirely, and the 
compressor can be reduced to its normal state by closing 
them all; or any number of them can be closed and the 
remaining ones loft open, hence the capacity of the chamber 
may be regulated according to requirements. 

If we now suppose that the compressing column has sunk 
to the level P, and let it be ready for a pulsation ; if all the 
clacks J are closed the pulsation would be normal, and it 
would take place "as already described; but if these small 
valves are open the air raised by the compressing coin i n 
will not be compressed, but will escape partially through 
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the clacks, in consequence of its greater density ; it will close 
them successively, and when the last has been closed the 
ascending column will begin to compress the air above it, 
which is reduced in volume to an extent depending upon 
the position of the top valve J to the valve G. The motion 
of the compressing column will be entirely arrested, as in 
the normal pulsation, and a much smaller volume of com- 
pressed air will be obtained, but it will be compressed to 
a higher tension. 

Pearsall's Hydraulic Ram Engines. 

There are two types of Mr. Pearsall s hydraulic rain 
engine, one illustrated in Fig. 187, designed for forcing 
water; the other shown in Fig. 188, for compressing air. 

We will first describe the water-forcing engine, of which 
Fig. 187 is a sectional elevation. A is the drive-pipe (of a 
certain length, depending on the height of fall and other 
eircumstanoes of the particular case), conducting water from 
the source to the tail-race B; C is the pulse-valve or main- 
valve, opening and closing communication with the tail-race ; 
D and D are the delivery-valves opening into the air-vessel 
B; F is the delivery-pipe. The pulse-valve is opened and 
shut by means of a small motor G, which is worked by the 
compressed air in the air-vessel E. H is an air-valve 
carrying a float J, the distance of which from H is adjust- 
able by means of a screw K and a wrench. , 

The action is as follows:— The drive-pipe A being full 
of water, the pulse-valve is opened by the motor G, and 
water flows into the tail-race B, thus putting into motion 
all the water in the drive-pipe, the chamber M also 
emptying itself into the tail-race B, and being filled with air 
through the valve H. After the flow has eontinued for a 
certain time-say, for example, two secon^.s-the pulse-valve 
is closed by the motor. During the closing of the valve the 
flow of the water is not checked, as it can rise without 
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resistance in the chamber 
M, the air freely escaping by 
the valve II. The motion of 
the valve 0 need not there- 
fore be rapid. When the 
pulse-valve is closed and the 
water has reached a certain 
height in the chamber it 
raises the float J and closes 
the air-valve H. If the float 
be adjusted so as to close the 
air-valve while there is still 
some air in the chamber, this 
air is then compressed (by 
the energy of the column of 
water) till its pressure equals 
that in the air-vessel E, when 
it and some of the water is 
forced into the air-vessel. 
Water thus continues to flow 
into the air-vessel E until 
the energy of the column of 
water in motion is exhausted 
by the resistance of the air- 
vessel, when the column of 
water comes to rest and the 
delivery-valve gently (jjoses. 
The action of the motor is 
timed so that after this has 
taken place the pulse- valve 
C is again opened, and the 
cycle of operations is re- 
peated. Of course water 
flows out*- of the air-vessel 
continuously under pressure 
through the deliveiy-pipe E. 


Fio. 188. 
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It is not necessary ordinarily to confine and compress 
more than a very hinall quantity of air in the chamber E. 
If the small quantity necessary to supply the motor be 
coi^fined it will also be ample to provide all the cushioning 
that is desirable. In starting the machine, however, it is an 
advantage to adjust the float so as to force in a considerable 
quantity of air, so as to fill the air-vessel E with compressed 
air, and reduce the water-level to a height of a few inches 
only above the valves, at which height it can easily be kept, 
thus avoiding any mass of water above the valves, and 
utilising the full capacity of the air-vessel. 

In the method of working described above, the water in 
the drive-pipe is evidently always in motion in one direction 
(the state of rest being momentary), and its velocity varies 
periodically from zero to a certain predetermined maximum ; 
the mean velocity is therefore half of the maximum velocity. 

Mr. Pearsall’s hydraulic ram engine for compressing air 
is illustrated in sectional elevation. Fig. 188. As the parts 
are similarly lettered and the action is identical it will not 
be necessary to describe it in detail. The chief difference 
is in the size of the chamber, M, and that, of course, the 
delivery-pipe takes off above the water-line in the air-vessel 
E. The nicety of adjustment attainable in the closing of 
the air-valve is such that the water can be made to come to 
rest at the instant when it reaches the delivery-valve plate, 
and thus no energy is wasted in forcing water into the 
air-vessel, or in compressing air which is not forced in. 
The upper part of the chamber M is surrounded by water, 
and a valve N assists in producing a circulation of the 
water, which is thereby kept cold, and the compression is 
consequently nearly isotljermal, and therefore effected at less 
cost of energy than in any dry compressor. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

DETAILS OF HYDRAULIC BAMS. 

Pulse- Valves. 

The original hydraulic rams patented in England by M. 
Montgolfier, senior, were fitted with ball or leather clack, 
or flap pulse-valves. The younger Montgolfier used ball- 
valves for the same purpose. At the present time nearly 
all the makers have adopted a brass spindle-valve, or spill- 
valve. 

We will now proceed to illustrate and describe a few 
different designs. 

Fig. 189 is a sectional elevation, and Fig. 190 a plan, 
of the pulse-valve used by Messrs. Massey, of Newport, 
Shropshire, for their hydraulic ram. A is a casting, secured 
to the body of the ram by means of four studs B. C is the 
gun-metal valve-seat, driven tight into the casting A; I) 
is the valve, provided with a spindle E, which latter is 
furnished with a collar secured by a pin; F is a sleeve, 
working in the centre boss of the casting A, and pref’ented 
from turning round by a key G. H is a gun-metal nut, 
screwed to fit the outside of the sleeve F, for regulating 
the amount of rise and fall of the valve D, to the greatest 
nicety. 

A pulse-valve frequently used, but not so readily ad- 
justed, is shown in half sectional elevation, Fig. 191 ; part 
sectional end view. Fig. 192; and part 'sectional plan. Fig. 
193. 'i'his valve has been adopted by several makers. A is 
a gun-metal casting secured }.o the top of the ram by 
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the openings E ; the seat or beat for the valve is formed at 
F, the bottom part of the casting A being cylindrical. The 
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Mr. Hett uses two types of pulse-valves ; one is illustrated 
in sectional elevation, Fig. 194. It appears to be a com- 
bination of the two valves already described and illustrated, 
or those valves have ema- 
nated from Mr. Hett’s design. 

A is a gun-metal casing, 
furnished with slots B for 
the escape of the water, and 
a boss E, on the top, which 
is screwed on the outside ; C 
is the valve, cast in one with 
the spindle D, this spindle 
working in the boss E; on 
the top of the spindle is fitted 
a nut G and washer F. H 
is a nut screwed on the boss 
E, for adjusting the lift of 
the valve; this nut is pre- 
vented from working loose 
by the check-nut J. Between 
the washer F and nut H is 
introduced a leather or india- 
rubber washer to prevent 
knocking. The ribs K, on 
the under side of the valve, 
are put at an angle, so as 
to produce a partial rotary 
motion to the valve every Fig. 194. 

time it rises or falls. 

The second of Mr. HetFs pulse-valves is illustrated in 
Fig. 195. In this case, the guide-body A is made of cast 
iron, secured to the body of the ram by studs made of Low 
Moor iron, fitted with brass nuts. The valve, C is a plain 
disc formed of wi^ught iron with the spindle D, the latter 
being ftynished with a nut F, at the top end. A gun- 
metal bush E is driven tijjht into a boss on the guide- 
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casting A, the hush being screwed on the outside to fit the 
adjusting nut H and check nut J. An india-rubber or 
leather washer is introduced between the nuts F and H. 
The joint between the guide-easting A and the body of the 
ram is made of india-rubber. It will be noticed that the 
last two pulse valves admit of the most perfect adjustment. 



The pulse-valve adopted by M. Bolee, illustrated in 
Fig. 196, is of the bell type and consists of a cylinder or bell 
B, perforated by slots 0, and on the under side covered by a 
disc A. The cylinder is provided in the centre with a boss 
bored out to fit the spindle D, on which it works up and 
down. Washers of any elastic material are placed between 
the casting boss and the boss of the valve at N, also undef- 
neath the spindle at 0, to deaden the blow. 

Mr. Fyfe used the pulse-valve illustrated in Fig. 197 
for his hydraulic pumping ram. It consists of a dome- 
shaped casting B, furnished with a flange A, at the bottom 
for bolting it to the body of th^ ram, and a boss 0, screwed 
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on the outside at the top to fit the adjusting nut D and 
check-nut E. The valve F consists of a wrought-iron disc 
forged in one with the spindle G. H is a disc of hydraulic 
butt leather, secured by a nut on the spindle G. The seat 
against which the valve boats consists of an india-rubber or 
leather ring tongued into the casting B. 




The pulse-valve used by Mr. Pearsall for his machine, 
illustrated in Fig. 187, is of the ordinary double-beat type, 
but the one used for the air-compressing machine is illus- 
tsated in sectional elevation. Fig. 188. It consists of a 
cylinder A furnished with a centre boss B joined to this 
ring or cylinder A by ribs. The spindle is secured to the 
boss by means of a nut top and bottom. The beat consists 
of a ring D secured to the body casting of the machine. 
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When the valve is moved up close to this ring, any pressure 
in the pipe forces the ring against the edge of the valve, and 
against the pipe, making a water-tight joint ; but in opening 
ihe valve the ring has not to be carried past the orifice, thus 



avoiding the wear of an ordinary piston-valve, and yet 
there is no bringing of the valve hard on to its seat, as in 
ordinary valves with fixed seatings or beats. 


Delivery-Valves, 

M. Montgolfier used clack or flap-valves at first, but 
changed afterwards to ball-valves. These valves a^;e still 
used by some makers, although the clack-valves are very 
sluggish in their action, and the ball-valves are objectionable 
because they give much less water-way than an ordinary 
mitre-valve of the same weight. 

The delivery- valve which Mr. Hett uses is illustrated *iu 
Fig. 199. It consists x)f a round gun-metal disc A curved 
on the under side. On the top it is provided with a spindle, 
B ; C is the gun-metal seat, secured to the body of the ram 
with studs D. The joint between the gim-metaf seat and 
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body of the ram is made of the same india-rubber sheet as 
makes the joint between the air-vessel and body of the ram, 
as shown in the sectional elevation. In the top of the 
seating C is screwed a cap E, forming both the cover and 



the stop for regulating the lift of the valve. This is an 
admirable arrangement ; everything is accessible as soon as 
the air-vessel is removed. 

Fig.t 200 illustrates the delivery-valve employed by 
Messrs. Massey. A is an ordinary mitre- valve, recessed at 
the top, and a piece of india-rubber cord B is placed in the 
recess a gun-metal cup C, also recessed, being put on the 
top of the india-rubber piece B. The lift of the valve is 
regulated by means of the set-screw D, screwed into a cross- 
bar E. The cross-bar is secured between the top of the 
valve-box and the air-TesseL 

‘A delivery- valve which has been used by two or three 
makers is illustrated in section, Fig. 201, It consists of a 
gun-metal body A,.> provided with two or more grooves, 
according to the size of the delivery-pipe, the bottoms of 
which grooves are perforated ; over the grooves are stretched 

s 2 
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india-rubber rings B, When the pressure is produced from 
the inside of the body casting A, the water presses on the 
india-rubber rings, through the perforations, and expands 



the rings, which allows the water to pass through into tlie 
air-vessel. The difficulty experienced with this valve is to 
obtain india-rubber rings of a perfectly cylindrical section. 

Body of Hydraulic Bams. 

<4 

The Aape and size of the body of hydranlio rams varies 
with every maker. Some place the delivery-va^e nearest 
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the drive-pipe (Fig. 161, page 213); others the pulse-valve 
first, then the delivery-valve (Fig. 153, page 204). 

Some engineers make the body of the ram rectangular, 
others circular. 

Some again make the body with straight-sides; others 
swell the body at the place where the pulse-valve is fixed, 
as will be seen in Messrs. Massey’s ram, plan Fig. 154 
page 205, which M. Eytelwein considered the proper shape. 
The author’s opinion is that the body of the ram should be 
circular, of the same diameter as the drive-pipe, because the 
less body of water the quicker the recoil is produced, and 
wherever enlargements occur, when water is flowing, an 
increase of friction is produced. 

All necessary curves, as for instance at the end of the ram 
body, at G, Fig. 153, page 204, the radius should bo as largo 
as possible. 

Snifting-Valves. 

If a hydraulic ram of large dimensions is used to raise 
water to a great height it will be subject to an inconvenience 
that will soon destroy the beneficial 
effect of the air-vessel. For if air be 
subjected to great pressures in con- 
tact witji water it, in time, becomes 
incorporated with or absorbed by the 
latter. This frequently occurs in 
hydraulic rams, for when used they 
are incessantly at work both day and 
night. To remedy this M. Mont- 
golfier, jun., ingeniously adopted a 
very small valve, opening inwards, 
to* the pipe beneath thh air-vessel, 
and which was opened and shut by 
the action of the hydraulic ram. 

Some makers simply drill a small hole in a brass plug, 
screwed ifito the cast-iron body. This plug is illustrated 
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in Fig. 202. A is the hole, which is about of an inch in 
diameter. 

A very good snifting-valve is illustrated in Fig. 203 and 
Fig. 204. It consists of a gun-metal casting A, screwed into 
the body of the ram ; B is the ball-valve, beating alternately 
against the seats C and G, the seat C being turned into the 
plug D, screw'ed into the casting A ; the air enters the hole 
E, through the slots F and F, when the ball is against the 
seat C, but whcm against the seat G the air is prevented from 
entering the ram. 



Fio. 203. Fig. 204. 


The Americans seldom use the snifting-valve, on which 
account the American hydraulic rams are seldom recom- 
mended for high lifts. 

Air-Vessels. 

The air-vessels are very important in hydraulic rams, 
and should, therefore, receive a great deal of attention. 
There are several kinds used. The ordinary simple cast-iron 
air-vessel is still probably the best, if the casting is perfectly 
sound and well covered on the in'side with pitch, so as Ito 
make it perfectly air-tight. 

A Mr. Anderson, of London, patented# the idea of filling 
the air-vessel with cork, to absorb the shocks caused by the 
sudden arrest of the flow of the water. 
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In America air-balloons placed within the air-vessel were 
tried, but the balloons kept breaking and pieces came under 
the delivery-valve. 

Spring air-vessels, such as Mr. Blake uses for his 
hydraulic rams, and other arrangements of springs have been 
tried, but have not come into very great use. 

Mr. W. W. Grier recommends the air-vessel to be made 
of glass. The advantage of making them of glass is evi- 
dent : first, the glass is not porous like cast iron ; second, it 
possesses the advantage that the height of water in the air- 
vessel and its action at every pulsation of the valve cun be 
clearly seen at any time, and an assurance given that there is 
sufficient air to form a proper cushion. 

It is often the case that a hydraulie ram throws very 
little water, simply because the air-vessel is filled, or nearly 
filled, with water. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

JiVLESs ROmVLAS, ART) TABLES FOR EYDRAULIC RAMS. 

The best known investigations of the theory of the hydraulic 
ram are those by Venturoli, but the most complete body of 
practical information respecting them is that contained in a 
treatise on the hydraulic ram, published by Eytelwein about 
the year 1802 , and stating the results of a very large series 
of experiments. This book is now out of print, but all the 
information, or rather all the useful information, was trans- 
lated into French by M. Arthur Morin, and is included in 
his valuable book, ‘Des machines et appareils destines a 
I’elevation des Eaux.’ 

The efficiency of a hydraulic ram equals the quantity of 
water used in gallons multiplied by the head of the fall in 
feet, divided by the quantity of water delivered multiplied 
by the height to which the water is raised. 

The percentage of useful effect decreases regularly as the 
proportion of lift to fall increases. This is shown by the 
following table calculated from D’Aubuisson’s formula : — 


Table VIIL 
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lift to fall. 
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Multiply the required quantity of water in gallons by the 
figure in the second column and allow J of the result, the 
remainder will he the quantity of drive- water required. 

The table, No. IX. (see next page), on the percentage of the 
total amount of water taken from the reservoir, under various 
working heads from 2 to 24 feet, and delivery at elevations 
above the ram from 15 to 100 feet, is copied from the 
‘ American Engineer.’ 

Example . — 10 feet fall and to deliver 60 feet high ; the 
volume obtained from the source 30 gallons per minute. 
What amount of water will be delivered in gallons per 
minute ? 

In the table the coefficient given for 10 feet fall and 60 
feet delivery is • 1020 ; then, 

•1020 X 30 gallons = 3*06 gallons per minute. 


Diameter of Drive-Pipe. 

Eytelwein’s formula for diameter of parallel drive-pipe 
is the square root of the quantity of water used in gallons 
multiplied by 0 • 058. 

The diameter of a taper drive-pipe will be found in the 
folio wilhg manner : — The small diameter of the pipe, that is 
the end nearest the ram, should bo of the same diameter as a 
pipe which, being 3 feet long and having a head of 6 inches, 
will ^ss three times the quantity of water that is available as 
supply, because the water in the drive-pipe only flows towards 
the ram about one-third of the time. The large end should 
be of such diameter that the quantity of water delivered by 
lie small diameter, 3 fegt long under a pressure of the given 
head, and the diameter of a pipe 3 feet long which will 
deliver that quantity with a head of 6 inches, is the required 
diameter of the large end of the taper drive-pipe. 
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Length of Drive-Pipe. 

When the perpendicular fall from the source to the 
pulse-valve is but a few feet, and the water is required to 
be raised to a considerable height through the delivery-pipe, 
the length of the drive-pipe must be increased, and to such 
an extent that the water in it is not forced back into the 
spring when the pulse-valve closes, which will always be 
the case if the drive-pipe is not of sufficient length. 

M. Arthur Morin gives the following rule for the length 
of parallel drive-pipe, viz. length of the delivery-pipe multi- 
plied by 0*628 multiplied by the height of lift divided by 
the fall ; but some English makers, in practice, use a length 
of from 36 to 100 feet. 

The American practice is to make the length of the parallel 
drive-pipe, as a rule, five times the height of the fall, but it 
is sometimes made as much as ten times the height of fall. 

The Length of Taper Drive-Pipe. 

9 feet for each foot of fall from 2 feet of fall or under. 

^ H 11 d „ „ 

^ « « »♦ J) d „ „ 

6^ „ „ „ „ 5 „ and upwards. 

Inclination of the Drive-Pipe. 

The inclination of the drive-pipe varies from 1 in 18 for 
small rams to 1 in 4 for high falls. 


Diameter of Delivery-Pipe or Kising Main. 

The diameter of the delivery-pipe should be such that it 
will not add mo](^ pressure on the ram than is due to a head 
of 2 to 3 feet ; usually it is made J to ^ df the area of the 
drive-pipe. 
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Pipes. 

The pipes most suitable are galvanised iron pipes, but 
whatever the material they should be as smooth as possible 
internally, so as to create little friction ; in fact strong solid 
pressed lead pipes are very good for small hydraulic rams. 

Cast-iron pipes are usually made with sockets instead of 
flanges, the sockets to be put upwards towards the source. 

If it is necessary to have a dip in the delivery-pipe, an 
air-tap should be placed on the highest point before reaching 
the dip. This tap must be opened after the pipes have at 
any time been empty. 

If any bends in the pipes are indispensable they should 
be made very easy, having as large radius as possible, so as 
to reduce the friction to a minimum. 

Pulse-Valves. 

The diameter of the pulse-valve varies considerably with 
diflerent makers. Some makers use a pulse-valve four times 
the area of the smallest diameter of the taper drive-pipe. 
Mr. Hett uses a diameter equal to the diameter of the drive- 
pipe, and states that his experinicnts do not show any 
increased duty arising from the use of large valves. ^Tfiis 
latter is verified by Eytelwein’s experiments, which fix the 
latter area as the least size which can be employed without 
impairing the eflSciency. 

Double pulse-valves. Two pulse-valves are sometimes 
used by a few makers when the lift is excessive compared 
with the fall ; by their use a greater area is presented to the 
escape of the water, and thus a greater velocity is secured 
in the drive-pipe. This increase irf momentum enables a* 
portion of the water in the drive-pipe to pass the delivery 
when loaded with a greater head. Hov'^ever, the same 
result is obtained by a balanced pulse-valve of laree dia- 
meter. 
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Beats. 

The number of beats or strokes of the pulse-valve varies 
with the fall and the weight of the pulse-valve, if not 
balanced, but it can be varied from 20 to about 200 beats 
per minute to suit the supply of water ; generally the best 
effect will be secured when the valve is boating at the great- 
est speed at which it will work with certainty. Hydraulic 
rams with a secondary air-vessel, that is an air-vessel in 
direct communication with the drive-pipe, generally run 
faster than without it; but it is rather doubtful whether 
any better results are obtained, while the life of the valve is 
materially shortened. 


Air-Vessels. 

The air-vessels are usually made too small ; they ought 
to be as large as practically convenient, no definite rule being 
given. Mr. Molesworth, in his pocket-book, states that the 
contents of the air-vessel should be equal to the contents of 
the rising main. 

General Rules for Fixing Hydraulic Rams. 

\/are should be taken in fixing hydraulic rams in cold 
climates, so that the ram and pipes are placed 2 feet 6 inches 
to 3 feet under the ground, to protect them from frost. 

A strainer should always bo secured in the front or 
highest opening in the drive-pipe, to prevent chips, rubbish, 
dead-leaves, &c., from entering the ram. 

A hinged valve on the top of the drive-pipe, and a 
sluice-valve or cock near the ram body, by which moans the 
tarn can be stopped or tftarted, should always be provided. 

A race should be cut to convey the waste water away. 

It is far betty to have two smaller hydraulic rams than 
one large one, as in case of repairs to one •the other can be 
kept at %ork and a partial supply maintained. 
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Hydraulic rams should he made very strong, simple in 
construction (as they receive very little attention and mostly 
are required to work day and night), well fitted, and all parts 
made to gauges and templets. 

The following directions are given by Mr. Hett : — The 
ram should be securely bolted down to a stone about 
9 inches thick, and of sufficient surface to project, in every 
direction, from 3 to 6 inches beyond the base of the ram. 
The stone itself should be fixed so that its upper surface 
c irresponds with the average low- water level in the taiVt- 
race. The ram must be bedded down perfectly level, and 
securely attached to the foundation stone. A brick or stone 
house may be provided as a protection from the weather ; a 
convenient size for the same is 5 feet square, more or less 
according to the size of the ram. If the level of the surface 
of the land is much above that at which the ram is to bo 
placed, a circular pit not less than 6 feet diameter should be 
sunk for it. This pit should be steined with brickwork 
like a well, gathered in at the top and closed with a trap- 
door. The strainer must be fixed at such a height that the 
water above the dam can never sink below its top. It may 
be placed in an inclined position, except when it is con- 
siderably below the ground-line, in which case it 8hould*be 
level in order that tho starting handle may be plumb. ♦ 

Management op the Hydraulic Ram. 

Starting . — To start the ram open the head-valve by 
turning the key from right to left. Avoid putting undue 
strain on the valve by working it when it has moved the 
proper distance. Press down the pulse-valve so as to let 
water discharge, and then allow it* to rise, and continue 
working it in this way for a few strokes by hand until it 
will beat by itself. Sometimes at starting the valve will 
beat very rapidly for a few strokes and then stop ; this 
action shows the pressure of air in the drive-pipe, When 
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this occurs press the valve down a few moments, then lift it 
and hold it up ; by this means you will probably dislodge 
the air either at once or after a few trials. If, however, you 
are unsuccessful, close the head-valve and take off the pulse- 
valve, then let the full force of the water flow through the 
drive-pipe. On replacing the pulse-valve you will find it 
work properly. 

Stopping.— Whm it is required to stop the ram for any 
purpose it is sufficient to lift, and thus close, the pulse-valve. 
Uhe head-valve need only be used for stopping the water 
when the ram requires examination. 

To change the speed, increase the lift of the pulse-valve, 
by means of the adjusting nuts, for a slower stroke, and 
decrease it for a quicker one. On a slow beat the ram will 
use and lift more water than on a faster one. 

If the snifting-valve is covered with the tail-water, or 
if, from any other cause, inoperative, the air-vessel will be- 
come filled with water ; the ram will then cease delivering, 
although the escape-valve continues boating and everything 
is apparently working properly. To remedy this shut the 
head-valve, remove and empty the air-vessel, replace it, and 
the ram will again be found to deliver properly. With a 
slo"V lift the absence of air in the air-vessel is sometimes 
showDiby the water being delivered at the cistern in a suc- 
cession of spurts, accompanied by a concussion in the 
pipes. When this is heard the air-vessel should at once be 
exanoined. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

MEABUBim WATER IN A STREAM AND OVER A WEIR. 

The units used in England for measuring water are : — 

Cubic feet for water-power. 

Gallons for pumping water-supply or sewage. 

Tons for marine purposes, such as bilge- water or ballast. 

Miner s inch for the gold field or mines. 

The unit used in France is the litre. 

Before a water or hydraulic motor of any description can 
be fixed the quantity of water at command must first be 
ascertained. This can be done in different ways, the first 
approximately ; by the other methods the quantity can be 
obtained more accurately. 

By the first method a point of the river or stream, where 
the width is uniform or nearly so, must be selected ; when 
that has been found throw into the middle of the stream a 
bottle partly filled with water, or any other body of suffiSent 
weight so that it is nearly totally immersed in the water ; 
then take note of the distance this object travels in one 
minute. This process should be repeated several times, and 
the average speed taken as the speed of the flow of the water 
in the stream. When the speed of the current has been 
ascertained we must find the mean sectional area of the 
stream within the measured distance, and multiply the 
average area, in square feet, by the distance in feet p«r 
minute. From the product deduct one-fifth for the frictional 
resistance at the sides and the bottom of the stream, the 
result being th^ available quantity of water in cubic-feet per 
minute. ^ 
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If we require to measure small (luantities of water from 
a small stream or spring, we may place a tank, that can 
easily be emptied, and will contain enough water to hold 
the flow for about one-half to one minute; note the time it 
takes to fill it; calculate the contents in cubic feet, and 
divide it by the time in seconds or minutes, as the case may 
be. 

The more correct method of measuring large qiiantities 
of water consists in gauging the water flowing over a weir 
ori tumbling bay, one. of which is illustrated in Fig. 205. 



Where it is possible to use a single board, select one that is 
long enough to reach across the stream, resting in the bank 
at each end ; cut a notch in its upper edge, over which the 
water is allowed to flow during the operation of gauging. 
This notch should be rectangular and of sufi&cient depth to 
pgiss all the water to be measured, and not over two-thirds of 
the width of the stream in length. When the quantity of 
water to be measured is small the notch in the weir should 
be in the shape of a V, the point of which shauld be at right 
angles, aejehown in Fig. 206. The bottom of the notch A in 
the board B should be bevplled .on the down side of the 
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stream, so tliat the flat part is only one-sixteenth of an 
inch in contact with the water. The ends of the notch 
should also be bevelled on the same side, and within one- 
eighth of an inch of the upper 
side of the board, leaving the edge 
almost sharp. A stake C should 
bo fixed up-stream, a yard or two 
from the notch, and a mark or cut 
I) should be cut on it ; this stake 
C should be driven down in^o 
the bottom of the stream to such 
Fig. 20G. ^ depth that the mark D becomes 

in a perpendicular line with the 
bottom of the notch A in the board B, care being taken that 
the height of the stake C is not less than the vertical depth 
of the notch A. A rule divided into inches completes the 
necessary apparatus for gauging. 

The method in which the gauging is performed is as 
follows : — Measure with the rule the exact distance from the 
mark D to the surface of the water on the stake C , multiply 
that distance, in inches, by the multiplier given in column 2, 
Table X., and the result multiplied by the width of the weir 
in inches; the product gives the number of cubic feet ^dis- 
charged over the weir per minute, when the notch, in the 
weir is rectangular. 

Example : — If we require the number of cubic feet 
delivered over a weir the notch of which is 48 inches, wide, 
the height of water measured from the mark D, on the stake 
C, to the level of the water, 2*^ inches, we must look on Table 
X. ; on that we find, opposite 2^ inches, 1 * 59 cubic feet per 
minute for one inch width of weir, therefore, 

1*59 X 48 = 76*32 cubic feet of water flowing over the 
weir in one minute. 

If a V notcl?. is used proceed exactly Tis with the rect- 
angular notch, except that the quantity of water, in cubic 
feet per minute must be taken from Table XI. 
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Table X.— Quantity of Water in Cubic Feet per Minute 
Delivered for each 1-inch op width op Rectangular Weir. 



Table XI.— Quantity op Water in Gallons per Minute Delivered 
OVER a V-notch. 


Decimal part of an inch. 


•0 

-1 

•2 

•3 

*4 

•5 -6 -8 1 

•9 

1*90 

2*42 

3*00 

'•(•67 

4*41 

! 

5'24] 6-16 7-17[ 8'27| 

9*47 


10*7612 1613*6615*2716'98 18*81 20*7522*8024-97 27*26 


3 29*6732*205i-8G37*6540-57 43*62 4a*80r)0* 12 63*57, 57*17 

4 ii0'9064-78'68'80!72-97,77'2981-75 8C-37 9l'-14 9«'08I01-15 

> I I I I I II 
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Anotlier method used in ascertaining the quantity of 
water obtainable from a stream is by allowing it to escape 
through an aperture. This is a very convenient plan in 
places where there is already a sluice or penstock, with a 
rectangular opening in the place. This kind of gauging is 
performed in the following manner: — Raise the sluice or 
shuttle sufficiently to pass all the water that comes down 
the channel or stream ; measure the exact length and depth 
of the opening, both in inches ; multiply the length by the 
depth, which will give the area of the opening in squarg 
inches. Next carefully measure the depth from the surface 
of the water-level in the channel to the centre of the open- 
ing. The above gives what is called inches of water at such a 
head. 

The Table XII. gives the spouting velocity and number 
of cubic feet of water discharged per minute per 1 inch area 
of opening. Multiply the tabular number by the area of 
opening, in square indies, the result being the number of 
cubic feet discharged through the given opening. 

Example : — If we have a sluice opening of 30 inches 
width by 4 inches depth, with a head of 20 inches from 
surface of the water in the channel to the centre of the sluice 
opening, then, 

30 X 4 = 120 square inches area of opening. 

Opposite 20, in Table XII., is 2*76 cubic feet discharge 
per 1 inch area of opening ; therefore, 

2*75 X 120 = 330 cubic feet discharged through the 
opening per minute. 
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Table XIL— Spouting Velocity and Discharge op Water through 
Rectangular openings 


Head of water in 
inches. 

Velocity per second 
in inches and deci- 
mals. 

Cubic feet discharged 
per minute. Area of 
opening, 1 inch. 

Head of water in 
inches. 

Velocity per second 
in inches and deci- 
mals. 

Cable feel discharged 
per minute. Area of 
opening, 1 inch. 

Head of water in 
inches. 

Velocity per second 
in inches and deci- 
mal.. 

Cnbic feet discharged 
per minute. Area of 
opening, I inch. 

1 

17 ‘04 

o-(;i 

15 

68-33 

2 37 

i 29 

95-00 

3-35 

2 

24-95 

1-06 

' 16 

70-57 

2-45 

30 

96-63 

3-41 

3 

30-55 

1-16 

i 17 

72-74 

2-53 

31 

98-22 

3-46 

4 

35-28 

1-22 

1 18 

74-85 

2-60 

32 

99-80 

3-52 

5 

39-45 

1 37 

! 19 

76-90 

2-67 

33 

101-34 

3-57 

6 

43-21 

1-50 

; 20 

78-90 

2-75 

: 94 

102-87 

3-63 

7 

4G-68 

1-62 

; 21 

80-84 

2-87 

i 35 

104-37 

3-67 

8 

49-60 

1-73 

i 22 

82-75 

2-93 

3(; 

105-85 

3-72 

9 

52-92 

1*84 

i 23 

84-61 

3-00 

37 

107-31 

3-77 

10 

55-79 

1-94 

: 24 

86-43 

3-06 

i 38 

108-75 

3-82 

11 

58-51 

2-03 

25 

88-21 

3-12 

39 

110-17 

8-87 

12 

Gl-11 

2-12 

i 26 

89-96 

3-18 

i 40 

111-58 

3-93 

13 

63-61 

2 21 

1 27 

91-67 

3-24 




14 

66-01 

2-29 

, 28 

93-35 

3-30 

1 
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